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CIVIC SCIENCE IN THE HOME 


J JUST PUBLISHED 


ot | 
HUNTER AND WHITMAN’S | 





By Greorce W. Hunter, Pu. D., Professor of Biology, Knox College, Galesburg, II1., 
formerly Head of Department of Biology, DeWitt Clinton High School, New 
e 
York, and Watrer G. Wuitman, A. M., Physical Science Department, State } 


Normal School, Salem, Mass., Editor, General Science Quaterly. 


For boys and girls from twelve to fifteen years of age elementary general 
science is an essential study. No other school subject affords so many vital contact 
points of life or brings the school into such close relation with the outside world. 





In Civic Science in the Home, everyday science topics are treated in a way 
which will encourage pupils from twelve to fifteen years of age to work for the 
betterment of their home and community environment. A list of problems intro- 
duces each chapter, followed by a list of projects. Laboratory experiments and 
demonstrations are outlined where needed. Numerous score cards are included | 
which serve to tie up the school work with real life outside. 


The numerous illustrations are not only new but have been carefully planned for their 
pedagogical utility. 
Contents of Civic Science in the Home 


The topics treated in Hunter and Whitman’s Civic Science in the Home are 
shown by the titles of the following chapters: Part |. The Home and Its 
Enyironment. Why we Study Science; Essentials of an Ideal Home: Natural 
Resources of Home Environment. Part ll. Good Health in the Home. Pure 
Air: Water in the Home; The Uses of Foods; Pure Food in the Home: House- 
hold Pests and How to Fight Them ; How Wastes Are Removed from the Home: 
Germ Dangers and Health Habits. Part Ill. Heatin the Home. Fuels and Their 
Uses; Heating Our Homes; Fire Prevention in the Home; Uses of Clothing. 
Part IV. Light in the Home. Sources of Light for Home Use; Importance of 
Our Eyes. Part V. The Home and Its Surroundings. Making and Beautifying | 
the Home: Planning the Home Grounds; The Home Garden; Plant Friends and 
Plant Pests. Part VI. Devices for Labor Saving and Convenience. Some 
Simple Machines in the Home; How Electricity Is Used in the Home; How 
Electricity Is Controlled in the Home. Part Vil. Recreation in the Home. 
Indoor Recreation ; Outdoor Recreation. 
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TEST AND STUDY SPELLER 
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| | i 
By DANIEL STARCH and GEORGE A. MIRICK | : 
| The child learns to spell those Re. aoe 
| words which he is most likely | pera ae ieal 3: ; 
| to use. | aay 3 ita 
| By testing first, he finds out | oS pea pb EMS Sia 
which words. need study and | ‘ bass 7. 
: ; ae eg han 
puts all his time on those. | ae ae 
In each grade the teacher is given definite or a | 
suggestions about the presentation of the Courtis Standard Practice Tests 
words, the supervised study of misspelled . ° : 
¢ words, the conduct of reviews, the use of the in Arithmetic 
dictionary, etc, For the Use of the Blind 
é AS: , The reproduction above is of one of the addition lessons and is 
Special emphasis is placed on the meaning | tne work of the Perkins Institution, Watertown, Massachusetts. 


It ix giving as good results there as it is in schools where 
chiidren can see. 

Millions of the tests have been sold, and hundreds of thous. 
ands of children in every state in the Union use them today, 
Many mre will use them tomorrow. 


and use of words. 


A three-book series covering the eight grades. 


Bulletin No. 5 (1921 copyright edition) gives complete 
information and is yours for the asking. 
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New Material with an Original Appeal 


THE FIELD PRIMER 
THE FIELD FIRST READER (Just Published ) 
By Walter Taylor Field 


Two books which together with the supplementary material 
furnish a complete basal system of reading. Their brand 
new content makes them admirable as well for codrdinate 
use with any series. 


These books constitute an original adaptation of the Mother 
Goose material. The rhymes are woven into a harmonious 
whole. Repetition is skilfully utilized. The books are 
charmingly illustrated by Maginel Wright Enright. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


DES MOINES MEETING 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR’ 


The National Education Association. has en- 
tered upon a new and wonderful career which is 
to be to the old as a Ford was to an ox-team, as 
a Pierce-Arrow is to a Ford. 

It is not a Reorganization but a Creation, It 
is the invention of an association spark plug, 
the discovery of educational radium. 

The National Education Association will never 
be an opportunity for the promotion of personal 
ambition to boss or control. 

It will never be available for autocracy of any 
kind and will never be the seed-bed of anarchy of 
any brand. 

No fears were realized and no personal am- 
bitions were in fruitage at Des Moines. 

Resolutions will never be written to gratify 
aristocratic traditionalists nor to pacify rebel- 
lious individualists. 

Nominations will never be made to entrench a 
machine nor to capture a machine. 

Programs will never be made to boost any- 
body’s ambitions or to promote any commercial 
scheme unless by some trick the officers are 
caught napping for once. — 

We have been close to National organizations, 
educational, editorial, religious, political and 
“reformatory” for nearly half a century and there 
is more to hope for in the creation of the new 
National Education Association than we have 
ever dreamed of elsewhere, than we suspected to 
be possible in education. 

First, and foremost, the National Education 
Association is the only large organization in 
which men and women are and are to be equal 
in opportunity and responsibility. 

There are women’s organizations innumerable; 
there are men’s organizations without number: 
there are women’s organizations that tolerate a 
few men as long as they are humble and there 
are men’s organizations that throw bouquets to 
women who will flatter them by their devotion 
but in the National Education Association there 
will never more be any discrimination as between 
men and women. 

No man ever made a more “manly” commit- 
tee report or made any report more artistically 
than did Josephine Corliss Preston, who, as 
first vice- president, brought before the conven: 
tion all the suggestions of the Executive Com- 
mittee. And no woman could have made a more 
open-handed and open-minded statements of the 
financial foundation and fountains of the Asso- 


ciation than did Carrol G. Pearse, as chairman 
of the Board of Trustees. The most captious 
man could not have said after Mrs. Preston's 
report, “a man should have done that” and 
over-sensitive woman could have said after Dr. 
Pearse’s report, “ a woman would have been 
more frank.” 

In the business meeting women were just as 
free to speak as the men. No champion of any- 
thing gained or lost because he was a man or 
because she was a woman. As many women as 
men spoke and no more. 

No man’s advice was indispensable to the suc- 
cess of anything and no woman’s influence was 
feared by any-one. 

The number of women in the business meeting 
was much larger than has been customary unless 
there was a “drive” by women to do something 
as women. The quality of the women was 
higher than it has ever been in the National 
Education Association because every woman 
was selected and elected to be a worthy repre- 
sentative of an organization and was chosen to 
have influence in the deliberation of a large or- 
ganization. 

No Federation of Women’s Clubs would have 
occasion to be more proud of the cultured acti- 
vity or personal appearance of five hundred wo- 
men than had the National Education Associa- 
tion of the five hundred women delegates se- 
lected by forty-seven states—one state only be- 
ing unrepresented. 

For the first time there was rivalry among the 
friends of women for the honor of election to 
the presidency. Heretofore only one woman 
has been suggested in any campaign. Mrs. 
Young, Mrs. Bradford, and Mrs. Preston had 
no woman opponent, but at Des Moines three 
women, each absolutely qualified professionally 
and personally for the honor had ardent  sup- 
porters. 

It is entirely safe to say that the vast major- 
ity of the delegates honestly desired to vote for 
all three. There would have been practically 
unanimous rejoicing over the election of anyone 
of them. ; : 

When there have been rival men candidates 
there has usually been very lively scrapping with 
much ‘heat. There was nothing of this at Des 
Moines. There was no trace of bitterness and 
apparently half of the members of the nomin- 
ating committee went to the meeting scarcely 
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knowing what they would ultimately do. It 1s 
entirely certain that more than half of them 
wished they could vote for all three candidates. 
There was an equally determined purpose in 
the Resolution Committee that nothing should 
be put over on them. For instance, it was re- 
peated in all lobbies that the resolutions would 
hit Commissioner Tigert hard. It was the one 
heroic thing that was to be done at Des Moines 
but one searches the resolutions in vain for any 
‘trace of anti-Tigertism. Everything was  on- 
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ward iOOKING. Dr. Strayer would have nomin- 
ated Margaret Haley for the Board of Trustees 
had it been desirable and Hunter and 
were like twins in 


Thomas 
their aims and courtesies. 
C. G. Pearse and R. G, Jones always had wanted 
the same thing for the Departnient of Superin- 
tendence, and Owen would have been elected 
president had it not been the women’s vear. 
“We gre megnbers one of another,” and “Be- 
nold how pleasant it is for brethern to dwell to- 
gether in unity.” 2 


Ay. 





THE RESOLUTIONS 


The Resolutions were by far the best passed by 
the National Education Association because 
they were written as no other resolutions have 
ever been written. For the first time in more 
than seventy-five years the Committee on Reso- 
lutions was selected by the members of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Heretofore the Committee on Resolutions has 
been appointed by the president of the Associa- 
tion and, usually and virtually, with some special 
end in view. The chairman has usually been, 
primarily, the conmittee. 

At Des Moines, every member of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions was selected by the State he 
represented and the committee selected its own 
chairman who was merely the mouthpiece of 
the committee. This gives the Resolutions a 
new value and great influence. 

“We recognize as fundamental to the develop- 
ment of an efficient school system the require- 
ment that there shall be a well educated and pro- 
fessionally trained teacher in every American 
classroom. 

“We urge that increased facilities be provided 
for the training of teachers, and that the re- 
wards of teaching and the recognition of the pro- 
fession in the public service be developed in such 
manner as will attract and hold the most com- 
petent young men and young women and hold in 
the profession those who have proved themselves 
efficient. 

“We strongly recommend that those who have 
proved themselves competent be made in their 
positions by laws establishing their tenure dur- 
ing the period of efficient service, and that ade- 
quate retirement laws be enacted in order to 
provide for those whose efficiency is lowered by 
age or. physical disability. 

“We urge the adoption of a_ single salary 
schedule for all teachers in elementary and in 
high schools, determined upon the basis of edu- 
cation, professional training, and successful ex- 
perience. 

“We call attention to the failure to provide an 
adequate program of education for the children 
living in the rural areas of our country, and we 
urge that the educational opportunities provided 
for children in rural America be made equivalent 
to those offered to children in the most favored 
urban communities, and to this end we recom- 
mend that larger units of taxation and adminis- 
tration then the ordinary school district be 





adopted Lich as the township or and the 
county. 

“We call attention to the fact that it is impos- 
sible to carry forward an American program of 
education without greater financial support than 
is now available. , We call to the attention of the 
American people the fact that wise expenditures 
for schools are not to be thought of as gifts in 
aid of a worthy charity, but rather as an invest- 
ment which will pay higher dividends than any 
other type of public expenditure. 

We recognize the necessity for larger state 
distributive funds in aid of the public schools in 
order that the American ideal of equalizing the 
burden of support and the opportunities for edu- 
cation be realized throughout our common- 
wealths. 

“We recognize the distinction between the lay 
control of education and the professional admin- 
istration of our schools. We believe that the 
highest type of professional service in the offices 
of state superintendents or state commissioner of 
education, county superintendents of schools 
and city superintendents of schools can _ be se- 
cured by the selection of all such administrative 
offices by lay boards of education elected by the 
people. 

“We gratefully acknowledge the co-operation 
of other great leading national organizations in 
the development and promotion of an American 
program of education. 

“We are glad to co-operate with the American 
Legion in the establishment of a universal re- 
quirement of English as the only basic language 
of instruction in all schools, public, private and 
parochial, and we commend heartily their de- 
mand that thorough-going instruction in Ameri- 
can History and Civics be required of all stu- 
dents for graduation from elementary and from 
secondary schools. We welcome their co-opera- 
tion in the establishment of a longer school year, 
and in the enforcement throughout the United 
States of compulsory education to the end of the 
High Schoo] period. 

“We renew our unqualified endorsement of a 
Department of Education with a Secretary in 
the President’s Cabinet, and Federal aid to en- 
courage the states in the removal of illiteracy, 
the Americanization of the foreign born, the de- 
velopment of a program of physical education 
and health service, the training of teachers and 
the equalization of educational opportunity as 
embodied in the Towner-Sterling Bill now pend- 
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ing in the Sixty-Seventh Congress. We are 
gratified to note the development of a nation- 
wide sentiment in support of the principles 
embodied in this bill. We unite with the friends 
of public education throughout our country in 
urging that Congress give prompt recognition to 
the primary importance of education in relation 
to the Nation’s welfare. We earnestly protest 
against the submerging of education in any other 
Department of the Government or the subordin- 
ation of education to any other national interest. 

“We call upon the teachers of America to 
unite under the banner of the National Educa- 
tion Association in the great program of service 
to which the Association committed. We 


is 


61 


urge professional organization fashioned after 
our form of Government; a local organization of 
teachers in every community to develop public 
sentiment in support of education, and to co-op- 
erate in the solution of local educational prob- 
lems; a state educational] association in every 
commonwealth to develop through state legisla- 
tion an efficient and adequately supported school 
system; and the National Education Association 
which shall include all the teachers of the coun- 
try to support a national program of education 
in co-operation with all forward looking men and 
women who realize that only through public edu- 
cation can we hope to preserve our priceless 
American institutions.” 





HIGH 


THE PROGRAM 

President Hunter made the most heroic effort 
that has ever been made to have a large number 
of all sorts of school people on the general pro- 
gram. Unfortunately such addresses are not of 
general interest. The heat was as near unbear- 
able as we can remember to have’ experienced. 
and several of these speakers could not be 





heard. The president must be credited with a 
noble effort to produce a practical program, 
a school problem program. 
——== 
The Reorganization is a success. 
o-_—_ 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Secretary J. W. Crabtree made a report of 
commending importance and compelling interest. 
It was by far the most significant statement that 
has been made, officially or otherwise, of the 
present status and future promise of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Indeed, there is 
very general appreciation that the sublime wis- 
dom of all activities at Des Moines is largely due 
to the sanity and vision of Secretary Crabtree. 

: 0 

Secretary Crabtree had adequate help and the 

best of help. 
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CHARL O. WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT 


Miss Williams, Memphis, superintendent of 
Shelby County, Tennessee, was honored as no 
one else has been honored in an election in the 
National Education Association, and we do not 
forget the spectacular and heroic election of 
Mrs, Ella Flagg Young in Boston in 1910, with- 
out which election no woman would have been 
elected to the presidency in 1921. 

Mrs. Young was recognized as the noblest 
woman in the profession. She was a Doctor of 
Laws, had been principal of the great Chicago 
Normal School, had been a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was superintendent of the 
second largest city in the country and her 
friends were organized to the end of the limit. 

Charl O. Williams has rarely attended a meet- 
ing of the National Education Association, wears 


a. 
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SPOTS 


no dangling degrees, has no personal organiza- 
tion, is merely a county superintendent in the 
South, and, yet, she is the first president of the 
National Education Association, elected 
delegate body. 

She was in no possible sense the candidate of 
“the organization,” of any of its leaders. On 
the other hand she is'not cranky, is in no sense a 
rebel. 

There was never such a nominating commit- 
tee of the National Education Association. They 
were there forty-eight strong, and everyone of 
the forty-eight was elected by official delegates 
and they voted deliberately for Miss Williams 
when two of,the best known women in the Asso- 
ciation, most appreciated women, were also can- 
didates. 

It is the first time that there have been rival 
candidates among women. The choice of Miss 
Williams under such circumstances was a high 
compliment. 

We chance to have known Miss Williams and 
her work because we knew and admired her 
elder sister who put Shelby county on the Na- 
tional map before she married and passed her 
mantle to her younger sister, Charl. We have, 
therefore, been a close and admiring student of 
the famous achievements of Miss Williams from 
the first. She has made the schools of that 
Southern county equal to any in the North; has 
been the best legislative leader in her. state; has 
been the great leader of the suffrage forces of 
the state; had official charge of the women’s cam- 
paign that thwarted the machinations of the 
“antis’’ who tried to prevent the adoption of the 
“last state.” 

Miss Williams has a record of high profes- 
sional achievement, of skilful legislative leader- 
ship, is a sane but courageous thinker, is pro- 
gressive without being fanatical, and has a com- 
manding personality. She will make a wise and 
independent leader of the American teachers for 
1922, and will be heartily welcomed by Boston 
next July. 


by a 
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Hotels abundant and well-managed. 








NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


President Homer H. Seerley of the National 
Council of Education, has demonstrated great 
masterfulness in keeping the members of the 
Council down to business. 

We can recall no report of a committee that 
had as much highly valuable material, with no 
dross or chaff, as had the report of John F. 
Sims, president of the State Normal School at 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, for the Committee on 
Rural Education. There were seven really great 
papers presented on Country Life. The com- 
mittee will present its complete and final report 
at the mid-winter meeting. There has been no 
study of Rural Education to compete with this. 
It will be the one masterful presentation of every 
phase of the Country Life problem that has been 
made. Dr. Sims has given no end of time to 
this committee and has succeeded in se- 
curing as associates men and women who have 
though it a privilege as well as a responsi- 
bility to make an adequate study and write a 
worthy report. 


work 


ae 
Secondary Education was unusually well pro- 
moted under the leadership of Clarence T. Rice, 
principal high school, Kansas City, Kansas. 


--— 0 —— 
CIGARETTES 
The anti-cigarette enthusiasts were jubilant 


over the action taken by the Des Moines City 
Board of Education while the National Educa- 
tion Association was in the city. 

“Woe to the school teacher, principal 
or other employe of the board of education who 
is caught with a cigarette in his mouth while on 
duty or, in fact, most any place except in the pri- 
vacy of his own room. The board passed reso- 
lutions prohibiting the smoking of cigarettes “by 
any employe of the school district in any depart- 
ment thereof, while on duty or in or about any 
building or grounds under the control of the 
board.’ The resolutions further state that the 
prohibition will include ‘any employe of the 
school district, including coaches and assistants, 
whether paid or not, at any game or public ex- 
hibition given by or participated in by any of our 
Des Moines schools, whether held on premises 
controlled by the school board or elsewhere.’ ”’ 

—oQ—— 


AMERICANIZATION PAGEANT 


There are pageants everywhere and they are 
always spectacular, always compel attention but 
the public schools of Des Moines succeeded in 
presenting a pageant on Americanization that is 
in a class by itself. Everyone in the pageant was 
foreign-born, and with one exception every 
speaking part was taken by a foreign-born who 
has been in this country less than one year. This 
Was only one of several wholly new features. 
The stirring patriotic address which followed, 
and which was made while all who participated in 
the pageant were massed on the stage, was by 
Henry J. Ryan of New York City, chairman of 
the Americanism Commission of the Loyal 
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Legion, whose slogan is 
education.” 


“Americanization ig 
—o—_——_. 


The commercial exhibits were well placed and 
attractive. 


ILLITERACY COMMISSION EXHIBIT 

For the first time the Illiteracy Committee of 
the National Education Association of which 
Cora Wilson Stewart of Frankfort, Kentucky, is 
chairman, had an Illiteracy Exhibit, which was 
unusually attractive and useful. This exhibit in 
the Auditorium, exemplified the 
methods, and results of campaigns for the re- 
moval of illiteracy. Mrs. Stewart also made a 
brilliant report upon the ways, means and results 


materials 


, 


of this notable achievement of which she has al- 
ways been the leader in planning and promoting. 
Mrs. Stewart received a highly complimentary 
vote on the nominating committee and was made 
vice-president for the South Central States. The 
Association also doubled its appropriation for 
the work of the Illiteracy Committee and she 
will have $2,000 for the work for the coming 
year. 
mpeiidentnn 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE PROGRAM 
As always Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Teachers’ 
Columbia University, had a forward- 
looking and important program for the improve- 
ment of the health of all children and rural 
munities through school activities. He is chair- 
man of a joint commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American Medical 
Association which has been functioning  effici- 
ently for several years. 


™ 11 . 
College, 


com- 
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THE CLASS ROOM TEACHER 
President Hunter certainly made an heroic ef- 
fort to give the classroom teachers their pro- 
gram opportunity. He gave them half of an 
afternoon general session selecting five repre- 


sentative teachers:—Agnes S. Winn, president 
Seattle Grade Teachers’ Club; Mrs. Phoebe 
Mathews, Somerville, Mass.; Marion Higgins, 
president St. Louis Division, State Teachers’ 


Association; Marion George, teacher, Trenton, 
N. J.; Effie MaeGregor, teacher, Minneapolis. 
Each presented clearly and forcefully a phase 
of the problem of the classroom teacher. 
—— 
WELCOME AND RESPONSE 
The Welcome was adequately voiced by the 
Governor, the Mayor, the State Superintendent, 
the City Superintendent, President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. and President of the State 
Teachers’ Association. It could not have been 


improved. No one was perfunctory in his ex- 
pression. No one was jocose or verbose. Each 


made a definite contribution to the significance 
of city and state to the teachers.of the nation. 
President J. A. C. Chandler of William and Mary 
College gracefully and graciously spoke for the 
Association in the Response. 
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HOTELS 


No other city of a hundred thousand popula- 
tion has anywhere near as many first-class, mod- 
ern hotels as has Des Moines. Even the Na- 
tional Education Association failed to fill them. 
There was no increase in’ price. Even capacity 
rates were not insisted upon. For adequacy, 
efficiency, and courtesy the hotels of Des Moines 
are all that could have been desired. 

conessdigial 

The National Education Association Post Of- 

fice was everyway satisfactory. 
——Q—— 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


For the first time there was a real nominating 
committee on which every state but Rhode Is- 
land, elected its own member of the committee. 
Usually the president has appointed about one- 
fifth of them. 

For the first time the committee elected its 
own chairman and D. W. Springer was the 
choice. The committee was unbossed and dealt 
with the problems directly and independently, 
and the report was made in Mr. Springer’s clear- 
cut style. 

awosncuiliiaailics 
Great corn weather. 
—— 


MARGARET HALEY AT DES MOINES 


Of all the demonstrations of transformation at 
Des Moines none approached that regarding the 
official and universal attitude toward Miss Haley. 
At Salt Lake City she was squeleched on every 
occasion and by every available means. At Des 
Moines she spoke more times than any one else 
has ever spoken in one session of the National 
Education Association and always to criticise, to 
rectify some mistake or something that she 
thought was a mistake and not for one minute 
did the audience manifest the slightest irritability 
and President Hunter invited her to stand beside 
him on the platform and Dr. Magill joined in 
the conference over what to do and how to do it. 
A photograph of that love-feast would ‘make a 
picture of transcendent interest and importance. 
If there was ever a demonstration of a get-to- 
gether program it was in the business session of 
1921 at Des Moines. 

aes 

Visual education had no dimmer on any-where 

Or any-time. 
—— ae, 
STATE TEACHER TRAINING 

We can recall no other General Session that 
gave State Teacher Training Institutions as ade- 
quate an opportunity to present their claims. 
Five men from representative institutions in 
North Carolina, Kansas, Pennsylvania, Missouri, 
and Colorado presented specific problems of “The 
American Program in Education As It Is Re- 
lated to the Work of the Normal Schools and 
State Teacher Training Institutions.” 

cnsancdjilialals 
Des Moines is a fine convention city. 


63 
TIGERT AT DES MOINES 


J. J. Tigert, the new Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, made a decidedly favorable impression at 
Des Moines despite the desire of several promi- 
nent persons that it should be otherwise. There 
was no one at Des Moines, from June 30 when 
his Citizens’ Conference began to July 6, when 
taps were sounded for the National Education 
Association, who was more socially and frater- 
nally enjoyed than was he. It was an undesir- 
able role he had to play. The atmosphere was 
unfavorable. Nobody in the National Educa- 
tion Association liked the abruptness with which 
Dr. Claxton was bowed out and many prominent 


members of the National Education Association 


were desirous of showing their dissatisfaction 
with the President’s action, but every effort of 
that kind reacted on the discourteous. Mr. 
Tigert was taken for what he is rather than for 
what he is not. His scholarship is exact and 
brilliant, his purpose is admirable, and his devo- 
tion to the cause of education is assured. He is 
the official head of the school people of the 
United States and as such is to be their leader. 
oem 

It is always unfortunate to announce famous 
head-liners, who do not come.—Excuses are 
never satisfactory to an audience that has come 
out in blistering heat to hear cabinet ministers 
and hear a substitute. 





—_ QO 
SUPERINTENDENTS TO CHICAGO 


The Department of Superintendence will 
meet in Chicago, February 27 to March 5, 

President R. G. Jones of Cleveland, tele- 
graphed the officers of the National Education 
Association on July 4 that Chicago had been de- 
cided upon for the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence beginning February 27, 1922. 

Chicago is the one city in America for the 
meeting of the Department. It has the hotels, 
the auditoriums, the railroads, the street traffic 
facilities, the restaurants, the schools, the enter- 
tainments and everything to contribute to the 
success of a very large meeting. 

——9—— 

Dr. W. C. Bagley of Teachers’ College, was 
given a vote of confidence as editor of the Offi- 
cial Journal of the National Education Associ- 
tion with a request“that he continue his service 
there too. 

; —_o——_ 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


Of all the fierce and frightful threats heard from 
sane National Education Association leaders at 
Atlantic City after the famous superintendents’ 
Declaration of Independence, there was nothing 
more ferocious than the cooing of doves at Des 
Moines, and changes were made in the By-laws 
by unanimous consent, making way for the De- 
partment of Superintendence to do all that it de- 
sired to do and have the blessing of the National 
Education Association upon its Independence. 
All is well that ends well. 
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PRESIDENT HUNTER 


Fred M. Hunter was an exceptionally satisfac- 
tory presiding officer. He maintained silence 
as no other one has done so far as our experi- 
ence goes. He was always alert-minded, prompt 
in decisions, leaned to democracy when there 
was any chance for discrimination, maintained 
high speed in the business meetings. He was 
eminently successful from every point of view. 

; —o 

Of the twelve vice-presidents only four were 
at Des Moines. 





—— 
CITIZENS’ CONFERENCE 

John J. Tigert and his associates held the best 
Citizens’ Conference that we have attended and 
we have been in many of them from New Eng- 
land to California. The Conference had the 
centre of the stage from June 30 to July 2. It 
was largely attended by enthusiastic citizens of 
the Corn Belt. It was a real program’ with 
speakers like Governor Henry J. Allen of Kan- 


sas and Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard Uni- 
versity, state superintendents of Nebraska, 
Kansas, Texas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, 


Illinois, Iowa, South Dakota, and North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina. Interest never lagged, in- 
formation was the latest, and every hour was an 
inspiration. J. L. McBrien was the skilful mas- 
ter of ceremonies, with Dr. Tigert always an 
alert leader. It was a fine opportunity to see 
the new Commissioner of Education in action. 
ee 


Everyone in any way connected with the ar- 





rangements of the Des Moines meeting has a 
right to rejoice over its success. 
THE FIELD SECRETARY 
The National Education Association has 


played in great luck in the choice of men for 
important features of its work and in no instance 
is this more clearly in evidence than in the choice 
of Hugh 8S. Magill for Field Agent. With every 
other man functioning 100 per cent. the Na- 
tional Education could never have 
been the positive force it is but for the special 
personality ci Hugh S. Magill with his legislative 
experience behind him. He can meet the men in 
the United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives as can no other public school educator 
in the country and he commands their respect on 
the one hand and their fear, as it were, on the 
other. Not all of the educators in the country 
could have staged that hearing on the “Welfare 
Bill” and but for that hearing that mischievous 
bill would have been enacted into law immedi- 
ately. 

With headquarters in Washington, Crabtree 
on the job day and night for 365 days in the year, 
with a man like Magill to be unleashed at the 
right minute, the National Education Associa- 
tion is a force never dreamed of until now. 

—————— 


Association 


Of the twenty-seven life directors only five 
were in attendance at Des Moines. Nothing 


alarming in that. 
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AND DR. SMITH SMILED 


No one enjoyed anything quite as much as Dr, 
E. A. Smith, superintendent of Evanston, IIl- 
inois, enjoyed hearing President Hunter put the 
D. W. Springer motion which in blanket fashion 
legalized all the illegal doings at Salt Lake City. 

For four months Dr. Smith has been berated 
in print and in conferences because some one 
thought his ruling at Atlantic City was not en- 
tirely to the liking of those responsible for the 
Salt Lake City ruling. On July 8, Dr. 
enjoyed to the full the statement of Mr. 
Springer that “illegal” was written over a multi- 
tude of doings of the officers of the National 
Education Association for a full twelve months, 


Smith 
clear 


and he graciously offered a blanket motion in the 
meeting of Active members, called by President 
Hunter after the adjournment of 
delegates, which 


ponsible for the 


the meeting of 
“saved the face” of those res- 
illegal doings. Dr. Smith 
could afford to smile and was entitled to enjoy 
his smile to the end of the limit. 
ae 


The worst comedy ever was the attempt to use 


a phonographic scheme which at its best was 
absurd and at its worst was terrible. 
idieietietetiee 
There were leaders at Des Moines who fully 


intended to hurl anathemas at President 
Harding and serve a roast to Commissioner 
Tigert. From Friday morning to Monday noon 
the air was full of rumors of the war of hate but 
as the delegates began to arrive with voting 
power, it did not take long for these warriors to 
hie themselves to places of safety. 
gates were masters of the situation. 


The dele- 
Their word 
was law and their faintest -whisper sounded like 
a megaphone to’ those 
the throne heretofore. 

There was neither 
delegates. 


who had been secure on 


hate nor haste with the 
They were the noblest band of edu- 
cators who had ever met under the banner of the 
National Fducation Association and the profes- 
sion escaped making a calamitous blunder. 
Qo 

Twenty of the 

1921 were present. 


forty-eight state directors for 





DR. CLAXTON AT DES MOINES 

Dr. Claxton’: public utterance at Des Moines 
was highly to his credit. He spoke with grate- 
ful appreciation of the proiessional and personal 
support he had received in his ten years of of- 
ficial life in Washington, and he spoke for his 
successor the same generous support that had 
been accorded him. 


——— 


CONSOLIDATION 
Never has consolidation had stich an 
and really brilliant championship as at 
Moines. The National Council gave an entire 
session to its exploitation and the Department of 
tural Education a full to its con- 
sideration with addresses by George S. Dick, 


insistent 


Des 


gave session 
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Madison, Wisconsin; B. C. Bittihofer, Bucyrus, 

Ohio; C. C. Swain and Macy Campbell, both of 

State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, and 

N. J. Hoffman, state department, Illinois. 
——=Q 

Only four heat prostrations were reported 
among the members and none was serious, only 
one was taken to the hospital, but the heat wa; 
better adapted to corn raising than health and 
hygiene demonstrations, 

entemmnaneeeeel 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

The great success of the session was the new 
organization Of Elementary School Principals. 
The president, Leonard Power, the four thou- 
sand dollar principal of Port Arthur, Texas, put 
a spirit of “go” into each of the three sessions. 
Thomas Agnew, of Bayonne, principal of the 
Horace Mann School, chairman of the program 
committee, deserves high praise for the success 
of every session. Frank Hanson of Newark, N. 
mR presented one of the most important papers 
delivered anywhere by anybody. It was an ac- 
count of his famous Intensive Plan. 

Katherine D. Blake and Olive M. Jones, prin- 
cipals of New York City, lent to the sessions the 
wisdom and influence of the Metropolis. Miss 
Jones was for two vears president, the first 
president of the Principals’ Club of New York 
City, which is the consolidation of the Men Prin- 
cipals’ Club, and the Women Principals’ Club, 
and was the presiding genius in the two great 
Legislative campaigns of the state. Miss Blake 
has been more prominent in the National Edu- 
cation Association for twenty years than has 
any other present day leader among women. In 
1906 she was the National leader in serving the 
San Francisco teachers who were financially af- 
flicted by the great conflagration. Ide G. Sar- 
gent, Paterson, N. J., is really the principal who 
set in action the force which culminated in this 
department. 

amigas 

Scholarships must be provided in high schools 
and colleges so that any student can overcome 
financial handicaps.—J. M. Gwinn, New Orleans. 

omental 


CHANGES NEEDED IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL COURSE 

One of the highly attractive features of the re- 
markably valuable series of papers and discus- 
sions before the National Council of Education 
was that of Katherine D. Blake, on “Changes 
Needed in the Elementary School Course.” Miss 
Blake’s paper broke the speed limit in progress 
and in democracy. 

aR od 

The county superintendent is coming into her 

own. 





THE DEPARTMENTS 
Not in several years have the department ses- 
sions at the summer meetings been as well at- 
tended or had as good programs as at Des 
Moines. We heard of no meeting of a depart- 
ment that was not well attended, that faiied to 


have a good: program, a condition that has not 
prevailed in late years. 
—_o-—— 
Cut out all sex stuff from the movies or cut 
out the movies. 
—p— 


LEAGUE OF TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
The League of Teachers’ Associations func- 
tioned much more spiritedly in Des Moines than 
usual. The election of delegates brought to this 
meeting more representative members than us- 
ual, They held four sessions and they were al- 
ways well attended by interested people and al- 
ways had an interesting program. 
times 
Boston 1922, for the National Education 
Association meeting is gratifying to New kng- 
land, 
—— EE 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DISORDERS 
Dr. Walter B. Swift, the presiding genius of 
the National Society for the study and correc- 
tion of speech disorders, brought together a 
group of ardent disciples for three sessions in 
the House of Representatives at the State House, 
Dr. Swift now makes his official residence at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, but 
he has demonstrations of achievement in Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Omaha and other cities. 
—— = 
The superintendents will 
successful meeting in 1922. 
dslinbedpecenen 


EXCURSION TO AMES 

The Iowa State College at Ames is one of the 
leading agricultural and technical colleges of the 
country. The college domain comprises 1,537 
acres, 125 of which are set apart for grounds. A 
special excursion was arranged for those wishing 
to visit this institution. The excursion included 
a visit and a picnic supper on the campus. There 
was a special train for those who could find time 
for the trip which required seven hours, 12.30 


~ 


noon to 7.30 p. m. 


lave a remarkably 


—— ——— 

The National Education Association at Des 
Moines endorses the superintendents action at 
Atlantic City. 

——O————— 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 

The best Library Exhibit the National Educa- 
tion Association has enjoyed was arranged by 
Julia A. Robinson in the Art Building of Des 
Moines. The entire program of the Library De- 
partment was exceptionally interesting under the 
planning of Sherman Williams, chief of School 
Libraries Division, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany, N. Y. 

cmauuee 

Des Moines was genuinely hospitable. 

quatiiiniaie 
FEASTING 

While breakfasts, luncheons, teas, and dinners 
were almost limitless in number the heat put a 
dimmer on the real joy of feasting. It is im- 
possible to give to these functions in July the 
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zest they have in mid-winter. It was almost a 
nuisance because no one really wanted to accept 
and one could with ill grace decline. 
—_)—— 
POOR PITTSBURGH 

The only fly in the ointment was the unani- 
mous verdict that the University of Pittsburgh 
has turned turtle after skidding on a slippery 
professional highway. From sea to sea the only 
place where everything seems to be anti-educa- 
tional is in the University of Pittsburgh where 
everything was speeding up professionally a year 
ago. 

It is all unbelievable that when the state is 
booming teacher preparation to the limit, when 
the human element was uppermost in legislative 
activity that the University of Pittsburgh should 
threaten to jeopardize everything helpful to chil- 
dren and teachers. If half that is said about the 
anti-education purposes of the University of 
Pittsburgh is true there will be cause for weep- 
ing and wailing in the city of millionaires. 

litters 

Visual Education had a head light on with full 
intensity with State Superintendent L. N. Hines 
of Indiana, Superintendent J. H. Beveridge of 
Omaha and Charles F. Pye, of 


Des Moines 
pressing the buttons. They were a great 
cess as managers, 


—_ = 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

The Department of School Administration had 
unusually large attendance at both sessions. At 
the session when the discussion was on “Ade- 
quate School Funds—How and Where to Get 
Them,” the room was full to the brim and the 
interest quite exceptional, and the afternoon ses- 
sion illustrated by slides was one of the really 
great features of the week. There were four 
notable illuminated addresses on Schoo] House 
Planning and  Construction:—‘Best Current 
Practices in School Architecture,” John J. Dono- 
van, architect, Oakland; “School Organization 
and the School Building,” Marie Anderson, spec- 
ialist in Schoo] Organization, Evanston, IIl.; 
“Equipment for Vocational Education,” George 


suc- 


B. Thomas, chairman, Portland School Board, 
Portland, Ore.; “Report. of Progress—Com- 
mittee on Standardization of School House 


Planning,” Frank Irving Cooper, chairman archi- 
tect, Boston. 


——— ee 

Dr. Margaret McNaught made a good report 
of progress for her committee on Reorganiza- 
tion of Elementary Education. She went to the 
Iowa State Teachers’ College for a lecture date 
and that she might learn at first hand of the 


remarkable work being done there for rural 
schools. 

—— Qa ° 

The National Education Association will 

spell as other people spell hereafter. Upon a 
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referendum that was practically unanimous the 
management changed back to the traditional 
spelling during the past vear and the Association 
at Des Moines with practical unanimity sustained 
the management in its change. 
seniiienin 
BOSTON FOR 1922 

Upon the invitation of Andrew J. Peters, 
mayor of Boston, the Executive Committee by 
an overwhelming and rising vote decided upor 
Boston as the meeting place for July 1922. 

The Association met in Boston just fifty years 
before—1872. There have been some changes in 
Boston in the fifty years. 

The Association also met in Boston in 1903 
when it had the largest registration of attend- 
ance by far in its history, practically 40,000 in 
attendance. 

In 1910, the Association met in Boston for the 
third time and, after a lively campaign, elected 
its first woman president. 

In 1922, it will meet in Boston for the fourth 
time, and for the first time a Southern woman 
will preside, Miss Charl O. Williams, the first 
county superintendent ever to preside over its 
deliberations. It will be the largest meeting in 
five years, and possibly the largest in twenty 
years. 

— 


CO-OPERATION IN PASADENA SCHOOLS 

Co-operation has been the watchword of the 
schools of Pasadena, Cal., during the year past 
according to the report of Superintendent J. F. 
West. 

New demands of citizenship require new ‘de- 
mands upon the schools and these must be met 
wisely and fully if the schools are to fulfil their 
responsible mission. The new education will in- 
clude all that is vital of the old, but the new sub- 
jects will be taught with a new emphasis and 
many eliminations. There will always be a de- 
mand for thoroughness in the new essentials, but 
there must be a searching inquiry as to what is 
incidental or unimportant. Formal discipline 
must give way to rational thinking to the end 


that the contribution shall throw light on the 
solutions of present problems, and_ shall be a 
preparation to meet future demands. In short, 


we must have a socialized recitation, a socialized 
school, a socialized community and a socialized 
state. 

To this end, the Child Welfare Department, an 
open air school, an opportunity school, and an 
Americanization school have been organized and 
are doing successful work. 

The Parent-Teacher Associations have been a 
tower of strength in all the needs of the schools 
and have given their warm sympathetic support 
to all requests for co-operation. The Red Cross 
has also been of great assistance, especially in 
equipping the Open Air School. 
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From eighteen to twenty-five are the strategic 


Nichols. 


years of education—Ernest Fox 
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Chicago, February 27—March 4, for the De- 
partment of Superintendence is a welcome an- 
nouncement. 
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COMMISSIONER FRANK P. GRAVES 

The selection of Frank P. Graves as New York 
State Commissioner of Education, was the 
sensation of the school world when it was an- 
nounced. Here was a position seeking a man 
for several months, and no man could be said to 
be “the man.” 

Whoever was selected was to be an experi- 
ment. Few men were willing to be experimented 
on. That Dr. Graves dares and cares to make a 
tryout is highly to his credit. It is an entirely 
new field for him which probably accounts in 
large measure for his willingness to grapple with 
the proposition. 

Dr. Gravés is in the prime of life and has been 
a successful Dean of Education in a great uni- 
versity. He is better known for his professional 
writing and speaking than for his handling of 
large or complicated problems. There are pre- 
judices to handicap him—no personal anti- 


<> 





This was current gossip at Des Moines,— 
Graves was the only man whose mentior. did 
not bring an avalanche of protests. Never has 
a school man undertaken as collosal an under- 
taking as does Frank P. Graves and no man will 
have more universal God speed than has he. 
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THE MELTING POT 

It is interesting in this day of Americaniza- 
tion zeal to read the names of eighty-three of 105 
of a graduating class in an elementary school in 
New Jersey this year. Of course some of these 
have been Americanized but as a whole they are 
interesting : 

Abramowitz, Bauer, Beecroft, Bernstein, Bour- 
ley, Buis, Cammarano, Campana, Chanatsky, 
Chercoff, Coppa, Cycan, Datwyler, Damato, De- 
Block, DeGise, DeGroat, DePope, DeRonde, 
Diorio, Eckstein, Eike, Feldman, Girodet, Gold- 
berg, Goldstein, Greenway, Grundstein, Hausin, 
Hook, Huber, Kangisser, Kaushansky, Kivaiko, 
Konesky, Kosherick, Lipchick, Lombardi, Lom- 
bardo, Macaluso, Macchiarella, Marino, Masiello, 
Mehanden, Mohr, Mucks, Munzo, Napolitano, 
Neeb, Paer, Passaro, Rein, Reyenga, Rosenberg, 
Roscher, Rotella, Roughgarden, Ruggiers, 
Sandmeier, Sannuzzi, Scolari, Senick, Serraro, 
Shackevitz, Spina, Stradella, Tavecchio, Tiddes, 
VanDeree, Vanderweghe, VanSkites, Vellekoop, 
Ventimiglia, Viricel, Waitzman, Waraske, Wag- 
enheim, Weitzner, Wittenstein. 
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JOHN A. CALLAHAN 
John A. Callahan, long time principal of an 
elementary school in Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
now retired, has provided a fund of fifty thous- 
and dollars, the income of which will be divided 
each year among the graduates of his school 
who are in attendance upon any of the following 
colleges——Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Amherst, Am- 
herst Agricultural, Massachusetts or Worcester 
Institute of Technology, or Rensselaer, Fortun- 
ate elementary principal who has $50,000 that he 
can enjoy funding in this way. Mr. Callahan 
has been one of the outstanding figures in edu- 
cation in the state. 
—___—_____—--#--@-0- $ -0--@-e- 


OMAHA’S SUMMER STUDENT-TEACHERS 


One of the first fruits of the famous Omaha 
Forum is the summer student life of the teachers. 
There are twenty-six in Omaha _ University, 
fourteen in Columbia University, twelve in Col- 
orado State Teachers College at Greeley, nine in 
Chicago University, nine in Nebraska Univer- 
sity, eight in University of Wisconsin, five in 
Northwestern University, five in University of 
California at Berkeley, four in University of 
Colorado at Boulder, and four in State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, and one each in the following in- 
stitutions :—State Universities of Michigan, Ore- 
gon and Utah, and State Normal Schools in 
California, Nebraska, Missouri and Minnesota, 
and at Iowa College at Ames, and at Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, 











pathies, nothing that will not make the under- 
taking hazardous for him, personally. Every- 
body in the profession in the state and in the na- 
tion genuinely desire the greatest success for 
him. 
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UNANIMITY IN PROGRESS 

It is not alone that legislatures have done big 
things for education in several states, notably in 
Pennsylvania and North Carolina, but they have 
done it in a big way. In Pennsylvania the mar- 
velous program of State Commissioner Thomas 
E. Finegan went through the Lower House unan- 
imously, and.in the Senate with only three dis- 
senting votes. In North Carolina, where, all 
things considered, the educational program was 
more heroic, the program of State Superin- 
tendent E. C. Brooks went through both houses 
unanimously. 
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McVEY TO MISSOURI 

Frank L. McVey succeeds Ross Hill as presi- 
dent of the State University of Missouri. No 
better choice could have been made by the uni- 
versity or by Dr. McVey. It is a great univer- 
sity and he is a great administrator. As a pro- 
fessor in the State University of Minnesota he 
demonstrated high scholastic attainments, as 
president of the State University of North Da- 
kota in hazardous times he steered around rocks 
and shoals without compromising his independ- 
ence and without losing command of the situa- 
tion. As president of the State University of 
Kentucky in most troublesome times he has 
made commendable speed for the — university 
winning professional credit for himself at every 
tack in the course of progress. 

The University of Missouri needs his leader- 
ship just now and he is at the height of his power 
as a judicious and vigorous leader. 


—w * % e 
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JERSEY CITY’S TRIUMPH 


Jersey City has won against the State and 
Henry Snyder declines the state commissioner- 
ship. We have known nothing just like the up- 
rising of the people in Jersey City. A mass 
meeting of more than a thousand citizens was 
intensely enthusiastic. Jersey City has a school 
building program of ten million dollars and this 
is one reason why Dr. Snyder is so much needed 
in the city service. 

For thirty years Henry Snyder has been the 
city leader in education, and of late he has been 
the leader among city superintendents. No 
other man could have been considered before 
him for State Commissioner of Education. It 
must have been a great temptation but Jersey 
City offers every opportunity that any one can 
need and we can but rejoice at his decision, for 
a city superintendent who has after thirty years 
the ardent loyalty of his entire supervisory and 
teaching force, public spirited citizens and tax- 
payers has achieved as much as can be achieved 
by amy one in educational activity. 

The following letter to Governor Edwards is 
characteristic of Dr. Henry Snyder. 
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“IT must assure you that I appreciate most 
deeply the honor which you have conferred upon 
me by appointing me State Commissioner of 
Education. Aside from the distinction which my 
appointment to this high office gives me, I feel 
most highly the confidence in me of which your 
action and your generous expressions have given 
evidence. You have always shown the most in- 
tense interest in the welfare of the public schools, 
For that reason I am prompted to value all the 
more highly your action in selecting me without 
my solicitation. The office is one which appeals 
to the professional ambition of every school man, 
and I have, therefore, given it the consideration 
which its importance deserves. 

“Since the appointment was made appeals 
have been made to me by many citizens to the 
end that I retain my position in this city. The 
members of the Board of Education of the city 
have also most strongly urged that I remain 
here. A very extensive and important program 
for the construction of many new school build- 
ings and for the expansion of school facilities and 
of the scope of school instruction, has been out- 
lined, which the Board of Education, the Mayor, 
and the City Commissioners have planned to 
carry out. The appeal of the members of the 
Board of Education that I remain here, and as- 
sist in carrying out this program is a very im- 
pressive one, and must not be ignored. I feel 
that the situation is one in which I should not be 
guided by my personal wishes alone, but should 
seek to follow the line of professional duty. I 
am forced to the conviction that I can be of 
greater ‘service to this city than to the State. 

“For these reasons J must ask you to accept 
this declination of my appointment as State 
Commissioner of Education. In doing so I 
wish to assure you again of my great apprecia- 
tion of vour confidence, and of my readiness to 
co-operate with you in every way to enhance the 
interests of the public school system of this 
State.” 
+$-0-¢-0-—_____—_—— 

THREE REMARKABLE ADDRESSES 

We have heard three remarkable addresses 
this season. They were on, “The Project 
Method in Action,” “The Effect of a Free Cur- 
ricula,” and “Why the Junior High School?” 
The addresses were by C. L. Wright, superin- 
tendent, Huntington, West Virginia, and were a 
clear, vivid, illuminating account of definite 
achievement in Huntington. Modestly, inter- 
estingly and convincingly, Mr. Wright presents 
progressive achievements most effectively. 
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JACOBY GOES TO BUSINESS 

Asher J. Jacoby, the highly successful super- 
intendent of schools, Elmira, N. Y., for twelve 
years, has resigned to become editor and treas- 
urer of Dorrall & Co., Philadelphia. Mr. Jacoby 
was for several years prominent among the 
superintendents of New England, first at Mid- 
dleborough, then at Milton, Massachusetts. We 
regret more and more the going of first-class 
schoolmen into other professions. 
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WHO’S WHO AT DES MOINES 


GOVERNOR H. J. ALLEN, of Kansas, at the 
Citizens’ Conference, in his inimitable brilliant 
oratory gave a graphic portraiture of his heroic 
solution of the problem presented by the fateful 
coal strike which ended as no other strike has 
ever ended. 

CORNELIA S. ADAIR, Richmond, Virginia, 
teacher, as treasurer of the National Education 
Association is on the Executive ‘Committee 
which brings large responsibility which she has 
met independently and yet co-operatingly. She 
is one of the real democratic forces in the man- 
agement. Her re-election was both unanimous 
and hearty. 

W. A. BRANDENBURG, president of the 
State Normal College, Pittsburg, Kansas, has 
one of the ablest addresses on Americamization 
that is available. The point of view is original, 
the approach effective, and the effect highly 
gratifying. He is one of the enimently faithful 
and valuable leaders of the National Education 
Association. 

BIRD T. BALDWIN, State University of 
Iowa, one of the wisest and most serviceable of 
specialists in Measurements, had an exception- 
ally important paper on “New Standards of 
Height and Weight Measurements and Their 
Use as an Index to Nutrition.” 

MILTON BENNION, University of Utah, is 
rendering a noble service as chairman of a com- 
mittee on “Character and Citizenship.” 

ANNIE WEBB BLANTON, | state superin- 
tendent of Texas, was never more vitally inter- 
ested in the functioning of the association than 
at Des Moines. No one has a clearer idea of 
what is wise and otherwise than has Miss Blan- 
ton. 

WILBUR H. BENDER, Des Moines, state 
director of Vocational Education, is a skilful 
leader and vigorous champion of the modern 
program of vitalizing education. 

NINA BUCHANAN, Seattle, president Na- 
tional League of Teachers’ Associations, made a 
noble plea for desirable working conditions as 
more attractive than salary. This has been Miss 
Buchanan’s major for several years and she has 
done as much as any one in the profession to 
improve the condition. 

JOHN H. BEVERIDGE, Omaha, put over a 
great Boy Scout program. He is one of the abl- 
est city superintendents because he puts over 
every good thing for his community. 

JOHN CALLAHAN, state superintendent, 
Wisconsin, made a vigorous plea for Vocational 
Education and Practical Arts. It was _ his 
maiden speech in the National Education Asso- 
ciation as state superintendent. 


C. P. CARY, long state superintendent of Wis- 
consin and one of the universal favorites of the 
National Education Association was never hap- 
pier in his 
Moines. 


program activities than at Des 





MACY CAMPBELL, director of Rural Edu- 
cation, State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, is reaching more schools with efficient 
counsel and advice than any one whom we 
know. He is a broad guage ruralist and puts 
recreation alongside of earnest work. 

A. N. CODY, superintendent of Detroit, has a 
wider range of achievements to his credit in the 
past three years than has any other city superin- 
tendent. 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, secretary of 
the California State Teachers’ Association, one 
of the first managers of a State Association, and 
one of the most efficient, was high man in variety 
of opportunities and in importance of committee 
work. It was especially his year and this was 
not due to the fact that this was also California’s 
year, but to the fact that Chamberlain is as will- 
ing as he is able to deal with important problems. 
Thrift is his major and he demonstrates it in ser- 
vice. 

J. W. CARR, Frankfort, Ky., was the efficient 
substitute for Joseph Swain in handling the in- 
terests of the committee of “Pensions, Tenure, 
and Salaries.” Mr. Carr is always acceptable on 
any program and in any committee work. 

P. P. CLAXTON, retired United States Com- 
missioner of Education, received a warm recep- 
tion when he appeared on the program. It is 
much in evidence that the leaders in the National 
Education Association feel very keenly the 
abruptness with which he was bowed out of his 
Washington official chair. 

PHILIP CARLSON, principal, Emerson 
School, Minneapolis, was high man in champion- 
ing Federal Pensions for teachers. He has made 
the study of this question his major for several 
years. 

FRED D. CRAM, Iowa State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, issues a highly suggestive paper on “Ten- 
tative Conclusions,” on tests and measurements 
in rural schools. 


HOWARD R. DRIGGS, University of Utah, 
has very decided opinions as to the part “Our 
National Language” is to play in the future pro- 
gram of National Education. 

ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS, assistant pro- 
fessor of Industrial Arts, University of Missouri, 
was a new and important factor in the business 


meetings of the week and in the Kindergarten 
section meetings. 
WILLIAM M. DAVIDSON, | superintendent 


of Pittsburg, Pa., has been a great rallying force 
for Dr. Finegan’s program in Pennsylvania, and 
is the highly efficient director of the National 
Education Association from the Keystone state. 


HAROLD W. FOGHT, president, State 
Teachers’ College, Aberdeen, S. D., maintains 
his leadership in Rural School advice and council 
although his present functioning is in Profes- 
sional Teacher Training. No one else has had hig 
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opportunities for the mastery of rural school 
problems in Europe and America. 

GEORGE M. FORD, successor to W. P. 
Shawkey as state superintendent of West Vir- 
ginia, made his first appearance in the comrade- 
ship of national educators where he was wel- 
come, especially because he came with a record 
of high achievement as a winner in Legislative 
campaigning with 100 per cent. increase in state 
appropriations in the two great state financial 
drives. He went for the Legislators as he went 
for the Germans “over there,” and he won here 
as he won there. 

JAMES FERGUSON, Chico, California, rep- 
resented his state in business affairs and on sev- 
eral programs, always wisely and well. 

THOMAS E. FINEGAN, state commissioner 
of Pennsylvania, was the recipient of congratula- 
tions above any other member of the National 
Education Association, because he had achieved 
more and higher legislative action financially, 
professionally, and patriotically than has ever 
been achieved by any educational leader in any 
state, and he achieved it with keenest apprecia- 
tion of all classes in all communities, urban and 
rural, of all shades of political prejudices, of all 
races and creeds. In Scranton, in Philadelphia and 
in other cities, Knights of Columbus by the thou- 
sand with wild enthusiasm endorsed the Finegan 
program. The Scotch-Irish, the Quakers, the 
Lutherans were equally earnest in their support 
of the thirty million program. The farmers of 
Lancaster county vied with the Big Interests of 
Pittsburg, and the one-time Bull-moose joined 
the chorus with Senators Penrose and Knox, 
Pennypacker and Brumbaugh, and wore Finegan 
buttons. And believe it you must, Edinboro and 
East Stroudsburg claimed to be supremely happy 
over .what had happened at their Normal 
schools. Think of it! Thirty million dollars 
appropriated by the Pennsylvania Legislature 
with only three votes against it in both houses! 


J. M. GWINN, superintendent, New Orleans, 
had an active part in the Tigert-McBrien Citi- 
zens Conference; in the National Council of 
Education, and in the National Education As- 
sociation itself. He was one of the most active 
men on several important occasions. He was 
also prominent at the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Warrensburg, Missouri, State Normal School, 
on whose faculty he did important work; he was 
highly honored. The celebration preceded the 
National Education Association meeting. 


ETHEL M. GARDNER, president Milwau- 
kee Teachers Association, succeeds Sara H. 
Fahey, as president of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers. Miss Gardner is one of the “true 
as steel” champions of justice to the rank and 
file of the profession, and withal is ever loyal to 
the National Education Association, as the sheet 
anchor of the profession. 


R. T. HARGREAVES, Central High School, 
Minneapolis, one of the eminently successful and 
inspiring leaders of high school students, made a 
valuable contribution to the discusison as to the 
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extent to which the high school course be modi- 
fied to prepare students for college. 

ERNEST HORN, State University of Iowa, 
was an interesting and important factor of sev- 
eral programs. 

ALBERT BUSHNELL HART of Harvard 
University, took the place of Mr. Davis, secre- 
tary of Labor on two important occasions. Pro- 
fessor Hart is always more than a collegian, is 
always an intense champion of phases of public 
service which should function for the world’s 
betterment. 

E. L. HOLTON, State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, is as practical as the multiplication 
table in handling the details of any school prob- 
lem. This was in evidence in discussing the 
cost of classroom material. 

FRANK HANSON, principal, Newark, N. J., 
the originator and promoter of the Intensive 
Plan in Co-ordination the Departmental System 
in elementary schools is making a notable con- 
tribution to the improvement of elementary 
school work. His paper before the elementary 
school principals was one of the real educational 
contributions of the week. 

L. N. HINES, state superintendent of Indiana, 
who will be president of the Indiana State Nor- 
mal College at Terre Haute after next October, 
has done much to nationalize Visual Education 
interest. He has done more for Indiana 
schools than has been done by any other state 
superintendent and he is now to make Terre 
Haute a great local force with high national rec- 
ognition. 

W. A. JESSUP, president, Iowa State Univer- 
sity, accepted the responsibility, as head of the 
highest state educational institution of the 
state, of being host to the elect in educational 
circles. Unfortunately members of university 
faculties were most noticeable by their absence. 
President Jessup has attained deserved profes- 
sional influence in the state. 

R. G. JONES,* superintendent of Cleveland, 
and president of the Department of Superinten- 
dence, had the ability to place the Department of 
Superintendence where the Atlantic City meet- 
ing ordered that it should be. Mr. Jones was all 
ready with his plans to announce at once that 
the mid-winter meeting would be held in Chi- 
cago, February 27 to March 3. Mr. Jones has 
had a rare opportunity and has met all the re- 
sponsibilities most creditably. 

T. E. JOHNSON, state superintendent of 
Michigan, was receiving congratulations on all 
sides for his success with the Legislature. 

OLIVE M. JONES, principal of Public School 
120, New York City, is vice-president for 1922 
and is‘on the Board of Trustees for four years 
more. She is alert minded, grasps situations 
promptly and firmly, has intense convictions and 
is always masterful on her feet’ whatever the 
complications. 

F. J. KELLY, dean of Administration, State 
University of Kansas is promoted from the 
deanship of education because he has demon- 
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strated marvelous skill in handling all details of 
administration. What professional education 
loses, university efficiency gains. 

BEN B. LINDSEY, Judge of Juvenile Court, 
Denver, whose message is of enhanced interest 
because he paid the penalizing sentence of $500 
fine rather than reveal in any court the confid- 
ence of a boy who opened his heart to the Judge 
in a confidential conference, was the nearest a 
platform feature of any address of the session. 
He has been a unique and important factor in 
child life of the country for twenty years. 

ANNIE E. LOGAN, assistant superintendent 
of Cincinnati, secretary of the Department of 
Elementary Education, has been secretary of the 
Department of Superintendence, is one of most 
constant attendants upon both summer and 
winter meetings of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Few know the problems of the elemen- 
tary school at close range as does.Miss Logan. 

W. A. LEWIS, president, State Normal 
School, Hays, Kansas, has some famous demon- 
strations of the service of a Normal School to 
the country through direct leadership as to 
every detail in consolidation. For instance, he 
has the motor busses driven by the women 
teachers, This assures physical and moral safety. 
The teachers like it, and it adds twenty dollars a 
month to their income. All of his consolidated 
schools have a rent-free teachers home. The 
salary is never less than $145 a month, add $20 
to this and the living is not more than $20 a 
month. There is never any scarcity of teachers 
in the Consolidated Schools in this region. 

MISS EDITH LATHROP, of the United 
States Bureau of Education, was one of the really 
eminent women at Des Moines. She presided 
with grace and skill at the meeting of the Con- 
ference of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and made one of the highly significant re- 
ports of Committee on Rural Education of the 
National Council of Education. 

CHARLES McKiENNY, president State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, made a valuable re- 
port on the opportunities and responsibilities of 
the State Teachers’ College in the promotion of 
progressive education in all schools, especially in 
secondary education. Dr. McKenny has one of 
the largest State Teachers’ Colleges and one of 
the oldest and most influential. 

GEORGE C. MINARD, superintendent, Ar- 
lington, Massachusetts, revealed a clear vision as 
to the relation of the elementary school to the 
re-adjustments of the next ten years. 


P. E. McCLENAHAN, state superintendent, 
had his first opportunity to demonstrate in a Na- 
tional area his resourcefulness as a leader. He 
Was already known as a fine legislative leader 
and now he is known as a princely master — of 
ceremonies. 

J. L. McBRIEN, of the United States Bureau 
of Education, arranged for the Conference on 
Rural Education for July 1 and 2. Every time 
We see him carry through a great program as we 
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saw him do at Des Moines, and at Warrensburg, 
Missouri, a few days before, our admiration fot 
his skill, versatility and resourcefulness is inten- 
sified. 

N. C. MacDONALD of Harvard University, 
former state superintendent of North Dakota, 
had a valuable report on the history and present 
relation of supervision to progress in Rural 
Education. 

J. C. MUERMAN, of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, combines in a remarkable de- 
gree exact and abundant scholarship, varied 
and uniformly successful administrative €xperi- 
ence. Whenever he presents a subject it is the 
last word on that subject. 

GEORGE W. NASH; présideht Normal 
School, Bellingham, Washington, came farther 
than any other attendant in the United States of 
the mainland, 


WILLIAM B, OWEN, president of the Téach- 
ers’ College of Chicago, had no superior it 
prominence or influence at Des Moines, A year 
ago he was almost as much of a target as was 
Margaret Haley, and at Des Moines he was high 
man. In nothing was the change of sentiment 
more marked than in the case of Doctor Owen. 
Everyone knows that the Reorganization was his 
child. He fathered it year after year. When it 
was born last year it was kidnapped but when it 
was christened at Des Moines his relation 
thereto was everywhere appreciated. There is 
no clearer head, no saner thinker, no nobler de- 
votion than William B. Owen has demonstrated 
for many years. 


HELEN C. PUTNAM; M. D., Providence, R. 
[., is the most important promoter of Racial 
Well Being. She devotes much time and money 
to this mission and always has a vital message, 


CHARLES F. PYE, secretary of the State 
Association met every call upon him from all 
causes in a masterful manner, and he antici- 
pated many needs, before the need was discov- 
ered. He is alert-minded and fair-minded and 
minds his own business without meddling with 
other people’s business. He is a genuine success 
as secretary of the State Association. 


SARAH L, RHODES, P. S. No. 28, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., more that»once demonstrated a clear 
head, keen thinking, and perfect professional 
and personal poise. 


FLOYD A. ROWE, state director of Physi- 
cal Education, Lansing, Michigan, made a fine 
statement as to the effect of community recrea- 
tion upon community health especially in 
sparsely settled districts.. He is leading the 
country in demonstration of recreation service 
to community prosperity and pleasure. 


W. E. RUSSELL, dean of education, Iowa 
State University, has developed a highly éffici- 
ent School of Education which is attracting 
prominent school men from many states. There 
was a class in professional education in the Iowa 
State University before Dr. W. H. Payne had a 
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professional class in the State University of 
Michigan. 

HOMER H. SEERLEY, Cedar Falls, Lowa, 
president of the National Council of Education 
read one of the ablest papers to which we have 
listened. It was a clear, searching, fearless 
study of the educational situation as it is today. 

JOHN A. SEXSON, Sterling, Colorado, has 
one of the nationally notable union high school 
records and his account of it was one of the out- 
standing features of the Des Moines program. 

N. D. SHOWALTER, Cheney, Washington, 
president State Normal School. The chief 
spokesman for the school directors of the 
United States, and author of the only adequate 
book for their inspiration and guidance, made a 
clear and earnest statement of the why to make 
Vocational Education a permanent factor in pub- 
lic education. 

J. W. STUDEBAKER, superintendent of Des 
Moines, was on every occasion second to no one 
on the program. He returned from the Rota- 
rian’s tour of Europe on the opening day of the 
convention. The son of a college professor he 
started in life as a bricklayer and carried a Un- 
ion Labor card for seven years. After that he 
took a college and university course, and is to- 
day a ten thousand dollar superintendent or will 
be in two years. While he was abroad his 
Board of Education raised him, in two laps, from 
$7,500 to $10,000. 

D. W. SPRINGER, Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan, long secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association, once more demonstrated that 
he is the mastermind in parliamentary practice 
and his clear head arid exceptional experience 
showed a simple way to clear up the ragged 
edges and dangerous practices at Salt Lake City. 

Z. C. THORNBERG, long known as the wise 
and energetic superintendent of Des Moines, 
who was tempted into business life, while await- 
ing the return to normalcy is in the office of the 
State Superintendent. No one did more or bet- 
ter service than did he. Among other things he 
arranged the pulpit functions for the visitors. 
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GBORGE L. TOWNE, Lincoln, Nebraska, 


had several opportunities to demonstrate his 
keen business sense and professional devotion. 

AUGUSTUS O. THOMAS, state stiperinten- 
dent of Maine, who is one of the high men 
among state superintendents, put across one of 
the really big things in his report on Foreign 
Relations. He plans for genuine International 
Educational activities. 

GEORGE B. THOMAS, of the Board of Edu- 
cation, Portland, Oregon, presented graphically 
and forcefully the way the famous Benson Poly- 
technic School of his city functions in the evolu- 
tion of patriotic and serviceable American citi- 
zens. He gave a dinner to some twenty Ore- 
gonians at Des Moines. On several occasions 
Mr. Thomas was in evidence and always to the 
advantage of any cause in which he was inter- 
ested. 

NINA C, VANDEWALKER, Nindergarten 
specialist, United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion was the inspiration of the Kindergarten 
meetings which were of unusual interest and 
value. 

EDWARD J. WARD, who goes to Alaska to 
promote education, is one of the foremost dem- 
onstrators of the possibilities of community ser- 
vice through the public schools. 

JAMES H. WEST, thigh priest in the Boy 
Scout Synagogue, who has made the boys’ world 
more genuinely enjoyable and serviceable than it 
has been in any recent period, was a real feature 
of the week in Des Moines. 

S. M. WALLACE, high school at Waterloo, 
president of the State Association, was official 
representative of the teachers of the state, and 
whether on the platform or in social functions he 
represented them creditably. 

D. B. WALDO, president, Michigan State 
Normal College, Kalamazoo, was high man in 
the presentation of the salary crisis. 

LORAINE E. WOOSTER, state superinten- 
dent of Kansas, was chairman of the committee 
on Resolutions of the National Citizens Confer- 
ence which was in session June 30 to July 2. 





WOMEN OF TODAY 


BY J, A. STEWART 


Mrs. Julia D. Nelson of Muncie, Indiana, is 
distinguished as Indiana’s first woman represen- 
tative. Her work in the state legislature has 
made an excellent impression and paved the 
way for the election of more women legislators 
in the Hoosier state. | 

Her first speech favored the care or support 
of poor parents by their children; and she is 
strong for all moral legislation in whose behalf 
the influence of women is so much needed in 
legislatures everywhere, for men on the whole 
do not have or take time to give such meas- 
ures consideration. 

The proposed laws favored by Mrs. Nelson in- 
clude the bill to regulate the hours of women in 


industry; for a state probation officer; for a poll 
tax for women and increased salary for legisla- 
tors, 

Mrs. Nelson believes that women legislators 
should not introduce too many bills but should 
concentrate their efforts. She has mothered a 
single billj—that for movie censorship—whjch| 
she introduced and to which she has given un- 


-divided attention, advocating it with quiet 


dignity and forceful eloquence. Her delibera- 
tion, pleasing manners, poise and persistence 
have made a deep impression in legislative cir- 
cles and in favor of calling women into public 
service when their native abilities can be utilized 
for the benefit of the state. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OFFICERS, 1921-1922 


OFFICERS 1921-1922 
Charl O. Williams, President, Memphis, Tenn. 
_W. Crabtree, Secretary, Washington, D. C. 
Cornelia S. Adair, Treasurer, Richmond, Va. 
Executive Committee 
Charl O. Williams, President, Memphis, Tenn. 
Fred M. Hunter, Vice-president, Oakland, Cal. 
Carroll G. Pearse, Chairman Board of Trustees, Mi- 
waukee, Wis. 
Cornelia S. Adair, Treasurer, Richmond, Va. 
T. E. Finegan, Member by Election, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Board of Trustees 
Carroll G. Pearse, President State 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Walter R. Siders, Superintendent of Schools, Poca- 
tello, Idaho. 
Agnes E. Doherty, Central Paul, 
Minn. 
Olive M. Jones, Principal P. S. 120, New York, N. Y. 
Charl O. Williams, Superintendent of Shelby County 
Schools, Tenn. 
Vice-Presidents 
Fred M. Hunter, Supt. of Schools, Oakland, Cal. 
E. E. Oberholtzer, Supt. of Schools, Tulsa, Okla. 
P. J. Zimmers, Supt. of Schools, Boise, Idaho. 
J. A. C. Chandler, President of the College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
Cora Wilson Stewart, Chairman Nationa] Illiteracy 
Committee, Frankfort, Ky. 

M. C. Lefler, Superintendent of Schools, Lincoln, Neb. 
Charles B. Boyer, Superintendent of Schools, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
Olive M. Jones, 

York, N. Y. 
J. O. Engelman, Superintendent of Schools, Joliet, Ill. 
Wilhelmina Van de Goorberg, Elementary Teacher, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Annie Webb Blanton, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Austin, Tex. 
L. D. Coffman, President of the University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Directors Ex Officio 
Charl O. Williams, Memphis, Tenn. 
Fred M. Hunter, Oakland, Cal. 
Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond, Va. 
Carroll G. Pearse, Milwaukee, Wis. 
J. W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C. 
Life Directors 
Aley, Robert J., Orono, Me. 
Bradford, Mary C. C., Denver, Col. 
Bicknell, Thomas W., Providence, R. I. 
Board of Education, Nashville, Tenn. 
Brown, Elmer Ellsworth, New York, N. Y. 
Butler, Nicholas Murray, New York, N. Y. 
Claxton, P. P., Washington, D. C. 
Cook, John W., De Kalb, II. 
Cooley, Edwin G., Chicago, III. 
Corson, Oscar T., Oxford, Mass. 
Eliot, Charles W., Cambridge, Mass. 
Graham, H. A., Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Harvey, Lorenzo D., Menominee, Wis. 
Hunter, Fred M., Oakland, Cal. 
Johnson, David B., Rock Hill, S. C. 
Jordan, David Starr, Leland Stanford University, Cal. 
Joyner, James Y., La Grange, N. C. 
Marshall, T. Marcellus, Stouts Mill, W. Va. 
Preston, Josephine Corliss, Olympia, Wash. 
Pearse, Carroll G., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Skinner, Charles R., Albany, N. Y. 
State Teachers’ Association of Illinois 
Strayer, George D., New York, N. Y. 
Swain, Joseph, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Taylor, A. R., Decatur, Ill. 
Teachers’ Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ligert, John J., Washington, D. C. 
White, Charles G., Menominee, Wis. 


State Directors 


Normal School, 


High School, St. 


Principal Public School 120, New 


Alabama, P. W. Hodges, Secretary of Certification 
and Placement, Bureau, State Department, Bir- 
mingham. 


Arizona, John D. Loper, Supt. of Schools, Phoenix. 

Arkansas, Annie Griffey, Primary Supervisor, Little 
Rock. 

California, Mary F. Mooney, Vice-Principal, Wash- 
ington School, San Francisco. 


Colorado, Anna L. Force, Principal Lincoln School, 
Denver. 

Connecticut, Levi T. Garrison, 
Teachers’ Association, Willamet. 

Delaware, H. E. Stahl, Supt. of Schools, Seaford. 

District of Columbia, Harry English, Mathematics De 
partment, High School, Washington. 

Florida, F. A| Hathaway, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Jacksonville. 

Georgia, W. T. Allfriend, President 
Milledgeville. 

Idaho, T. B. Schank, 
Coeur d’Alene, 

Illinois, Sarah Thomas, Teacher, Rockford. 

Indiana, H. Lester Smith, Dean of the School of Edu 
cation, Bloomington. 

lowa, L. H. Minkel, Supt. of Schools, Fort Dodge. 

Kansas, M. T. Pearson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City. 

Kentucky, J. H. 
Owensburg. 

Louisiana, J. M. 
New Orleans. 

Maine, A. O. Thomas, 
Schools, Augusta. 

Maryland, William Burdick, Superintendent of Physi- 
cal Education, Baltimore, 

Massachusetts, Mary McSkimmon, 
School, Brookline. 

Michigan, Thomas E. Johnson, 
of Schools, Lansing. 

Minnesota, J. C. Brown, President 
Cloud. 

Mississippi, F. B. Woodley, Superintendent of Schools, 

Hadleyburg. 

Missouri, L. McCartney, Supt. of Schools, Hannibal. 

Montana, D. S. Wiiliams, Supt. of Schools, Glasgow 

Nebraska, A. H. Staley, Supt. of Schools Hastings 

Nevada, Chancy W. Smith, Supt. of Schools, Elko 


President State 


Military College, 


Superintendent of Schools, 


Risley, Superintendent of Schools, 


Gwinn, Superintendent of Schools, 


State Superintendent of 


Principal Pierce 
State 


Superintendent 


State Normal, St. 


New Hampshire, J. O. Wellman, Superintendent of 
Schools, New Market. 
New Jersey, Thomas Agnew, Principal of Horace 


Mann Schools, Bayonne. 

New Mexico, John Milne, Superintendent of Schools, 
Albuquerque. P 

New York, Ambrose Cort, Principal Public School, 
No. 73, Brooklyn. 

North Carolina, Robert H. Wright, President of East 
Carolina Teachers’ Training Schools, Greenville. 
North Dakota, Nelson Sauvain, Superintendent of 
Schools, Devils Lake. 
Ohio, W. W. Mcintire, Dean 

Athens. 
Oklahoma, E. E. 
Scheols, Tulsa. 
Oregon, Charles A. Rice, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Portland. 
Pennsylvania, William M. 
ot Schools, Pittsburg. 
Rhode Island, Katherine U. Pierce, Providence. 
South Carolina, George H. Webber, Superintendent of 
Schools, Beaufort. 

South Dakota, M. M. Guhin, State 
Training, Pierre. 
Tennessee, R. L. Jones, 

Schooi, Murphysboro. 
Texas, Mamie S. Bastian, President 
Teachers’ Association, Houston 
Utah, L. J. Nutall, County Superintendent of Schools, 

Spanish Fort. 

Vermont, Caroline ‘S. Woodruff, St. Johnsbury. 
Virginia, J. A. C. Chandler, President of the College 
of William and Mary, Williamsburg. 
Washington, Ralph W. Swetman, Extension 

ment, Normal School. Ailensburg. 


School of Education, 


Oberholtzer, Superintendent of 


Davidson, Superintendent 


Director of Civic 


President of the Normal 


State Grade 


Depart- 


West’ Virginia, Florence J. Parker, Principal High 
School, New Haven. 

Wisconsin, J. F. Sims, President State Normal School, 
Stevens Point. 


Wyoming, A. A. Slade, Supt. of Schools, Casper 
Alaska, L. D. Henderson, Commissioner of Education 
Juneau. 


Hawaii, W. E. Givans, Principal McKinley High 
School, Honolulu. ; 
Philippine Islands, Luther S. Bewley, Director of 


Education, Manila. 
Porto Rico, Ralph S. Garwood, University, Mayaguez 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


SECRETARY MELLON WARNS AGAINST THE 
BONUS 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon sent a letter 
to the Senate July: 6, strongly urging the post- 
ponement of the pending Soldier Bonus bill, on 
the ground that its enactment, involving a Gov- 
ernment expenditure of from a billion and a half 
to five billion dollars, would make all attempts 
at economy and retrenchment . impossible, and 
would block refunding operations on the na- 
tional debt, occasion renewed inflation, increase 
commodity prices, unsettle business conditions, 
and bring serious injury and loss to the whole 
community from which the veterans themselves 
would suffer more than they would gain from the 
proposed payments. He urged that the first con- 
cern of the country should be to make adequate 
provision for the needs of disabled soldiers 
rather than to adopt a sweeping plan for cash 
payments to able-bodied soldiers and sailors, 
THE PRESIDENT PERSONALLY URGES POST- 

PONEMENT. 

President Harding went before the Senate 
July 12, and strongly urged postponement of the 
consideration of the bonus bill, on grounds 
similar to those on which Secretary Mellon ‘had 
based his letter of warning. He told the Sen- 
ate that the enactment of the bill at this time 
would “greatly imperil the financial stability of 
our country”; and that “overburdening of the 
Treasury now means positive disaster in the 
years immediately before us.” He declared that 
the menacing effort to expend billions in gratui- 
ties would imperil the country’s capacity to dis- 
charge its obligations to the crippled and dis- 
abled veterans of the war; and he strongly urged 
prompt passage of the bill to reorganize war risk 
and vocational services aiding former service 
men. ‘This is the bill which the House passed by 
unanimous vote on June 10, but which the Sen- 
ate has allowed to rest in the hands of a com- 
mittee without action. 

THE BONUS BILL RECOMMITTED. 

On July 15, after a long and somewhat acri- 
monious debate, the Senate sustained President 
Harding’s position, and by a vote of 47 to 29 
recommitted the bonus bill indefinitely to the 
Finance Committee. The vote was not along 
party lines, nine Republicans voting against 
recommittal, while eight Democrats voted with 
the bulk of the Republicans to recommit. An 
unusual incident of the debate was an angry per- 


sonal controversy between Senator McCumber. 


and Senator Reed, in the course of which the 
former, the champion of the bill, challenged the 
latter to settle a question of veracity “outside” 
and the two moved toward each other so threat- 
eningly that for a moment a personal er-cunter 
seemed imminent. But both Senators finally 
calmed down and agreed that .their remarks 
should be striken out of the records. 
THE UNITED STATES LEADS TOWARD DIS- 
. ARMAMENT. 
Official announcement was made by the State 


Department, with the President’s sanction, July 
11, that an invitation had been extended to the 
principal Allied and Associated Powers to be 
represented in a conference to consider the 
question of a limitation of armaments. The 
Borah disarmament resolution contemplated a 
conference of only three Powers,—Great Britain, 
Japan and the United States. But the Presi- 
dent’s plan includes the five principal Allied and 
Associated Powers—Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan and the United States—and it adds 
Ohina, so far as the consideration of far-eastern 
problems—in which that country has a vital but 
too often overlooked interest—is concerned. The 
scope of the proposed conference includes these 
problems as well as the limitation of armaments. 
A HAPPY SURPRISE. 

This announcement was a happy surprise, to 
the United States and to the world at large, for 
the preliminary overtures had been made very 
quietly. It was followed immediately by an en- 
thusiastic endorsement by Premier Lloyd George 
in the British House of Commons, and an ex- 
pression of warm appreciation of President 
Harding’s service to the cause of world peace. 
The leading English newspaper quickly ex- 
pressed approval. It is expected that the other 
countries named will participate in the delibera- 
tions of the conference, which will be held in this 
country, presumably in Washington. Whether 
definite results will come from the conference 
is of course an open question, and it will depend 





largely upon the tact.and discretion with which * 


the preliminaries are arranged; But every one 
recognizes the plan as a movement in the right 
direction. 
THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE ASSURED. 

The prompt and cordial responses of other 
(Yovernments to President Harding’s invitation 
to a disarmament conference left no room to 
doubt that the conference would assemble. The 
formal approval of France was received by the 
State Department July 12, and the acceptances 
of Great Britain and Italy were received July 13. 
Like notification was received from China. Japan 
delayed its reply for further consideration, being 
influenced apparently by reluctance to have the 
scop of the conference extended beyond the 
question of disarmament to include the _ settle- 
ment of the unsolved diplomatic problems of the 
Far East. The acceptance which Japan com- 
municated to the State Department July 14, was 
therefore a qualified acceptance. It is expected 
that November 11, Armistice Day, will be se- 
lected for the opening of the conference. 

THE MEXICAN LABOR PROBLEM 

The Mexican labor problem, which was already 
acute, has been made more so by the closing 
down of American oil activities in the Tampico 
fields, and the consequent summary discharge of 
thousands of workers. The Mexican govern- 
ment is taking care of the more desperate cases 
of need,. and is planning to transport unemployed 
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workers to other parts of the republic where pub- 
lic works are carried on. On July 5, President 
Obregon issued a decree ordering oil companies 
which had closed down operations “without suf- 
ficient justification” to pay indemnification to the 
employes thrown out of work. This action is 
taken under section 22 of article 123 of the Mexi- 
can Constitution, which provides that an em- 
ployer who discharges a workman “without 
proper cause” shall be bound either to perform 
the contract, or to indemnify him by the pay- 
ment of three months’ wages. 
MORE “WAR CRIMINALS” 

The German court, convened at Leipsic for the 
trial of German officers accused of acts contrary 
to the rules of war, reached a curious conclusion 
on July 6, in the cases of Lieutenant General 


a 
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French Govern- 


troops 


Karl Stenger, charged by the 
ment with having ordered under his 
command to take no prisoners and to kill 
wounded men during the fighting of August, 
1914,—and Major Bruo Crusius, tried on a simi- 
lar charge, who claimed that he was only carry- 
ing out the orders of General Stenger, his su- 
perior officer. The court—the German Su- 
preme Court—acquitted General Stenger, and 
sentenced Major Crusius to two years imprison- 
ment. The French Government was so incensed 
by this action of the court in freeing the respon- 
sible officer of high rank and convicting of man- 
slaughter the subordinate who carried out his or- 
ders that it withdrew its mission from the Leip- 
Sic court, and notified the allied Governments of 
its action. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 
AMERICA’S MAKING. 

Under the name of “America’s Making,” there 
will be presented in New York City next fall a 
great festival and exhibit, which, for the first 
time in the country’s history, will tell the story 
of “three centuries’ contributions to our national 
life.” «This festival and exhibit will be held in 
the Seventy-first Regiment armory, Park Ave- 
nue and 34th Street, beginning near the end of 
October and running about two weeks. The 
State and City Departments of Education have 
endorsed the undertaking, as an educational and 
patriotic project, and are co-operating actively 
in Carrying it out. 

The purpose and plan of the presentation is to 
show in popular form by means of exhibits and 
pageantry, the most important historical, econ- 
omic and cultural contributions that the various 
immigrant groups, from the original Colonists 
down to the present, have made to the American 
nation. Thereby, it is hoped to give each group 
a fuller sense of appreciation of its own share in 
the nation’s upbtilding, promote still closer 
American union, and point the way by which we 
may further enrich our national life. 

“High Points” for March gives the plans in 
detail and says that the greatest interest is be- 
ing shown by ail the leading racial groups in the 
city. Headquarters are established at 7 West 
16th Street, where further information may be 
obtained. : 

The officers include Franklin K. Lane, John H. 
Finley, William L. Ettinger, Mrs. Edward H. 
Drier, Henry K. Walbridge, William McAndrew, 
and john Daniels, who is general director. 

cnciiiaimaie 
TWO STRAWS A DAY KEEP THE DOCTOR 
AWAY. 

Milk bottle in one hand, cracker in the other, 
out in front of the Mayflower school of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, four hundred and fifty children spent 
ten minutes each sunny morning and afternoon 


drinking ice-cold milk. If the day is dark, the 
youngsters march into the playroom with their 
milk to victrola music. There. is no thought of 
discipline. Relaxation is the password. 

About a month ago, says “School Topics” for 
May, Miss Mabel Spatz, secretary of the school, 
began to distribute half-pint bottles of milk 
twice a day to fifty children picked out by the 
school doctor as undernourished. Funds con- 
tributed by teachers and their friends supplied 
the milk. Since that time each child has gained 
from one to two and a half pounas. Four hun- 
dred other children brought money from home 
for milk, and their parents are well pleased with 
results. 

Thirty-five cents a week will supply a chilld 
with a pint of milk, two crackers and two straws 
a day. 


AN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING FOR NEW- 
ARK, N. J. 

The conditions now existing in the offices of 
the Board of Education of Newark show the 
pressing need of additional space where the 
board and its departments may be suitably and 
adequately accommodated, according to the an- 
nual report of the superintendent of schools of 
that city. 

The argument that supervisors and superin- 
tendents do not need more room because they 
are in their offices for only a short time each 
day or for only designated days is not 
valid. It might be urged with equal claim for 
consideration that rails are not necessary because 
trains are not on them all the time. 

It is increasingly true that the needs of a grow- 
g city require a.separate administration build- 
x. All the educational departments should be 
housed under one roof for the sake of conveni- 
ence and efficiency. Some cities have appreci- 
ated and filled this need but there are many 
others, especially in the older sections of the 
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country, where the school population has grown 
too rapidly for the taxpayers to realize fully this 
vital need. 
jsaedpeiiinns 
HEALTH WORK WITH THE CHILDREN OF 
RUSSELL, MASS. 

The purpose of this work is to overcome and 
to prevent a condition of under nourishment 
which exists throughout our schools everywhere. 
Miss Price, home demonstration agent of the 
Hampden County Improvement League, has 
supervision of the work and Miss Mary Carpenter 
is the immediate worker with the children and 
the homes. 

The plan includes something hot to eat for 
each child who stays at noontime, either from 
materials brought by the children or prepared at 
school and paid for at cost by pennies brought by 
them; each child in town weighed and measured 
to determine which are below weight; special 
work and home visits for those found  under- 
weight; and competition aroused to encourage 
those children to strive to increase their weight. 

tiedipansiin 

SOCIALIZED GROUP WORK IN ST. LOUIS. 

One of the very best explanations of socialized 
group work that we have seen is given by As- 
sistant Superintendent C. G. Rathmann of St. 
Louis. In this work the children do the work, 
do their own observing, thinking and discover- 
ing, the teacher guiding, helping and inspiring. 

Much of the work is done by groups of pupils 
under pupil leaders and under the direction of 
the teacher. The topic is presented by the 
teacher to the whole class and discussed with 
them sufficiently thoroughly to enable them to 
find their own way into it. The class is then 
divided into groups to which subtopics and pro- 
jects, such as are developed, are assigned. The 
members of the group find their own informa- 
tion necessary to solve the tasks given them 
from various sources placed within their reach 
by the teacher, and discuss them with each other, 
constantly assisted by the teacher who passes 
from group to group directing the help. 

When the time is up the leaders of the group 
report to the whole class what they have accom- 
plished, and a general discussion of all that has 
been thought out and discussed takes place un- 
der the guidance of the teacher. 

It does ruin the “discipline.” But now the 
child has become a doer with all the joy one feels 
in doing things that are worthwhile. Formerly 
there was too much teacher in the room and too 
little pupil. Now the child has come into his 
own and there is a dash and go in the 
work that is most gratifying. 

The work on civics is taught by organizing the 
classes into welfare associations with commit- 
tees on tidyness, textbooks, playrooms, etc. 
Weekly reports and discussions keep up the in- 
terest. 

—— 
NEEDS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN PASADENA, 
CALIFORNIA. 


The chief educational need of this progressive 
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city, as given by Superintendent J. F. West, is 
adequate school grounds for the physical and re- 
creational requirements of the school children. 
The school board has purchased adjacent pro- 
perty, thus providing for this greatly needed ex- 
tension of school activities. 

The Opportunity School, under Principal F. 
J. Becker, has aimed to have the pupils instructed 
rather than to have subjects or classes 
taught, and to have them work up to their capa- 
city so that they may do their part in the world’s 
work, ‘Placement’ has been done by mental 
tests, and problem and project work has _ been 
used to help the child to interpret success in 
completed tasks and meet responsibilities in at- 
tempting the next step. 

An interesting feature of the Americanization 
work was the opening of a foreign branch of the 
city library in the evening school on Lincoln’s 
Birthday. Besides a reading room, it has served 
as a social meeting place for people from many 
nations. 

The field work in agriculture has been supple- 
mented by lessons given in the schgolrooms to 
the fifth and sixth grades covering the essential 
points of garden practice or plant life. Over 
2,000 home gardens were reported during the 
summer of 1920. 

In addition to its regular work, the sheet metal 
department of the John Muir Intermediate 
School made about fifty “First Aid” boxes which 
were put up along the highways of the county 
under the auspices of the Automobile Club of 
Southern California. Lastly, teachers salaries 
have been increased to $1,800 for elementary 
and $2,400 for intermediate and high school as- 
sistants, with principals in proportion. 
eine 

SCHOOL EXPENDITURE IN RUTLAND, VT. 

A comparative table shows that this city stands 
lowest on the list of the eleven largest cities of 
the state in the tax rate for school expenditures. 
The chairman of the Board of School Commis- 
sioners, Bartley J. Costello, makes an earnest 
plea to the citizens in his annual report to make 
provision for a larger outlay of money in order 
that the schools may be improved, both in equip- 
ment and in the quality of the curriculum and the 
teaching force. 





pehllipeenen 
SCRANTON’S EDUCATIONAL NEEDS. 

The acute need of this city is funds to carry 
out a new building program in order that there 
may be a desk for full time for every pupil in a 
well-lighted, well-heated, well-ventilated room; a 
normal enrollment of not more than forty pupils 
for each teacher: a sufficient number of rooms 
for the instruction of subnormal children; enough 
manual training centres for the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grade pupils; and ample playgrounds, 
recreation rooms, gymnasiums and auditoriums 
to meet the needs of the several sections of the 
city. 

The superintendent, S. E. Weber, estimates 
that it will require an expenditure of $2,500,000 
to carry out this program. He considers the 
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situation alarming. Today, when there is so 
much unrest in the world, the community, the 
state and the nation need, as never before, an 
intelligent and patriotic citizenship. Permitting 
children to attend school on part-time, in over- 
crowded rooms, in portables and basement rooms 


77 


will not contribute most effectively to produce 
the highest quality of American citizenship. But 
in spite of these handicaps, the schools of Scran- 
ton are keeping pace in enrollment and curri- 


culum with other cities of the same class in the 
country. 
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BOOK TABLE 


TEETH AND HEALTH. How to Lengthen Life and 
Increase Happiness by Proper Care. By Thomas 
J. Ryan, D.D. S., and Edwin F. Bowers, M. D. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 264 pages. 
“It is only within the past few years—actually less 

than a decade—that the real significance of tooth 
decay and of infections around the gum margins and 
the roots of the teeth, has been understood. Indeed, 
the whole matter is so new, the observation so re- 
cent, that it is the rare exception to find—outside of 
well-informed physicians and dentists—a single per- 
son who has any definite understanding of the vital 
necessity, for instance, of preserving the first, or 
deciduous teeth. Or of the importance of the 
six-year molars—not only in helping to mould the 
shape of the jaws and face, but also in contributing 
to the proper nutrition of the brain—through their 
remarkable influence in maintaining the normal 
calibre of the lymphatics and blood vessels that go 
to supply the cranial centres.” 

“To look at you, one would suppose you are. per- 
fectly well, yet those (X-ray) pictures uncover 
trouble enough to have put a horse to bed.” 

These two quotations, one from the introduction 
and the other from an article, “How I Found Health 
in a Dentist’s Chair,” reprinted from the American 
Magazire, will serve to indicate the nature of this 
remarkable book. Everyone knows the terrible 
sequence: bad teeth, tonsilitis, rheumatism, heart 
trouble, but few people realize the number and far- 
reaching importance of the ailments primarily due 
to teeth, and the reiief that competent dentistry can 
bring. “Can a tooth which looks sound and gives no 
pain cause stiffness in your legs and swelling in your 
finger joints?” Is it possible that discases of the 
eyes, blood, liver, kidneys, and even heart have their 
beginnings in decayed or improperly filled teeth?” 
“Are children’s ‘milk teeth’ important?” ‘Should 
teeth ever be ‘crowned’?”—these are but a few of 
the vital questions dscussed in this epoch-making 
book. Interesting, “popular’ yet authoritative, free 
from sensational claims, and lightened by occasional 
touches of humor, it presents a life-and-death matter 
in a compelling, sound and practical way. Many 
readers will some day thank the authors for the 
great service they have rendered. 

MODERN PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE AND 
HEALTH. Primer: The Most Wonderful House 
in the Worid. The Mechanics and Hygiene of the 
Body. 204 pages. Book One: The Play House: 
Home Hygiene. 196 pages. By Mary S. Haviland, 
Research Secretary, National Child Welfare So- 
ciety. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 

“Ruth” and “Paul,” to whom the health talks con- 
tained in these books are directed, are indeed for- 
tunate children. “Mother” and “Father” are not 
content to be “good” parents in the ordinary sense; 
they are teachers of their children, and the gospel 
that they teach is the old story of “Mens sana in 


corpore sano.” The day of ignorance and supersti- 
tion in matters of health and its preservation has 
passed, to give way to the new era of enlightenment, 
in which no disease “might just as well be over with” 
and the first function of the physician is to see that 
ililness never occurs. Unfortunately parents too often 
are under the spell of old beliefs and superstitions, 
particularly if a masterful “grandma” is somewhere 
in the vicinity, and cases are all too frequent of pre- 
sumably intelligent mothers deliberately allowing 
their children to be exposed to measles, whooping 
cough, etc., those “harmless” diseases, with their ter- 
rible toll of infant mortality and lifelong sequelae. The 
Children’s Bureau, under Miss Lathrop, the Child 
Welfare Association, and other noble agencies of 
education in this matter, are doing a work of patriot- 
ism, of social service, of God's own charity, in at- 
tempting to save the thousands of dear little children 
sacrificed annually to the gods of brutal ignorance 
and stubborn self-sufficiency. These two absorbing 
books, with their accurate information interestingly 
presented, their attractive illustrations and printing, 
their teaching that the human body is “the most 
wonderful house in the world,” will appeal to any 
child, and be a revelation to many parents. They 
present sound health teaching in a practical, un- 
preachy, fascinating way. May they have the suc- 
cess they deserve! 

ROSTAND: CYRANO .DE .BERGERAC. Edited, 
with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by Oscar 
Kuhns, L. H. D., Professor of French, Wesleyan 
University, and Henry Ward Church, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages and Literatures. Al- 
legheny College. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 270 pages. 

Rostand’s five-act “heroic comedy,” with its vain, 
swashbuckling, but brave, noble, and lovable hero, is 
just as popular today as when it was first presented 
almost 24 years ago. This is a revised edition of 
Professor Kuhn’s text, first published in 1899, in which 
lie has had the assistance of Professor Church of Al- 
legheny College, who has revised and augmented the 
notes and prepared the vocabulary. 

The new dress adds much to the attractiveness and 
usefulness of this standard edition of a standard 
text for French classes. 

EASTERN STORIES AND LEGENDS. By Marie L. 
Shedlock. Foreword by Professor T. W. Rhys 
Davids. Introduction by Annie Carroll Moore of 
the New Lork Public Library. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Cloth. 233 pages. 

This is a coilection of 30 of the Buddha-rebirth sto- 
ries told in simple language. Brought to Europe by 
the returning soldiers of Alexander the Great, the 
Budhist stories formed the basis for Aesop’s Fables, 
and through Aesop, for Gay in English, La Fontaine 
in French, Samaniego and Iriarte in Spanish, and the 
other great fabulists. The appeal of the beast-fable 


is practically universal, and certainly to children 
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there is nothing that proves so attractive or carries 
so striking a lesson. Miss Shedlock has told the 
stories charmingly, simply, and yet with the Oriental 
flavor retained. There are an interesting foreward 
and introduction, and Miss Shedlock has _ provided 
brief notes for teachers. 


TONI, THE LITTLE WOODCARVER. By Johanna 
Spyri, author of “Heidi.” Translated by Helen B. 
Dole. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated in color by George Carlson. 78 
pages. 

Teachers and mothers who know the joy of chil- 
dren in “Heidi” will welcome this delightful edition 
of another of Johanna Spyri’s delightful stories. This 
one tells of the Alpine farmer’s son, Toni, whose pas- 
sion and talent for woodcarving could not be satis- 
fied because he had to herd cattle to help support his 
mother. How the way was opened for the gratifica- 
tion of his ambition is the subject of the story. The 
simplicity of the tale, the humanness of its charac- 
ters, and the unaffected style in which it is told, alike 
contribute to its charm. To the translator thanks 
are due for the ease and fluency with which her work 
has been done. The publishers have provided an at- 
tractive dress both in typography and in illustrations. 





SPANISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS. A Handbook 
of Methods, with special reference to the Junior 
High Schools. By Lawrence A. Wilkins, A. M., Di- 
rector of Modern Languages in the High Schools 
of New York City. Second Edition, revised. New 
York, Boston, Chicago: Benjamin H. Sanborn and 
Co. Cloth. 294 pages. 

Mr. Wilkins is without “question the leading Span- 
ish teacher of the United States, and his Handbook 
the only authoritative work on the teaching of Span- 
ish in American schools. Although the book was 
published only two years ago the first edition has 
been exhausted, and author and publishers have 
taken advantage of reprinting to add some useful 
material, particularly in the chapter “Bibliography 
and Other Aids for the Teacher in Spanish,” the bibli- 
ography now covering 42 pages, instead of 24, as in 
the first edition. Very interesting are the figures on 
enrollment of students in languages in New York 
City: in February, 1918, there were in French, 17,343; 
m German, 12,956; in Italian, 56; in Latin, 16,478; in 
Spanish, 21,771. In March, 1920, there were in French, 
20,336; in German, 532; in Italian, 125; in Latin, 14,845; 
and in Spanish, 28,801. Latest reports give (March, 
1921) French, 22,206; German, 881; Greek, 148; Italian, 
213; Latin, 15,801; and Spanish, 31,350. No teacher of 
Spanish, particularly if she is “new at the trade,” can 
afford not to have assimilated Mr. Wilkins’ stimu- 
lating, helpful book. 


THE GRAMMAR OF PRESENT DAY ENGLISH. 
By Carl Holliday, Dean and Professor of English, 
Toledo University. Chicago: Laird and Lee. Cloth. 
159 pages. 

It is a commonplace to attribute the faulty English 
sO common today to lack of training in the funda- 
mentals of English grammar, due either to the abso- 
lute abandonment of grammatical instruction in the 
schools, or to the student’s inability to grasp gram- 
matical concepts because of the verbiage through 
whose medium they are taught—when they are 
taught. This obstacle Professor Holliday attempts 
to eliminate in this useful little book. It is not a 
composition book, nor yet a mingling of composition 
and grammar, but a simple, straightforward state- 
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ment, in simple, clear terms, of the essentials of Eng- 
lish grammar. It is intended for children of about 
the seventh or eighth grades and for adults who for 
any reason need assistance in obtaining a grasp, 
from the analytical point of view. of the principles 
governing correct, clear, and dignified English. The 
book has an index. 

SENECA: OCTAVIA. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Clara Louise Thompson, Ph.D., Professor 
of Latin in Shorter College. Boston: The Strat- 
ford Company. Cloth. 110 pages. 

The Stratford Company is rapidly coming to the 
fore as a producer of neat, attractive, well-printed 
books. This edition of Seneca’s five-act tragedy deal- 
ing with the wife of Nero is no exception. Dr. 
Thompson presents a thoroughly well-edited text for 
Latin classes, distinguished by editorial soundness, 
sanity, and scholarship. Her introduction not only 
discusses the authorship of the play, but also gives 
the historical background and briefly analyzes Latin 
versification. Bibliographical helps are also included. 
The notes are full, scholarly and interesting. The 
volume is a credit to editor and publisher alike. 
LA GALERIE DU PALAIS. Comeédie par Pierre 

Corneille. Edited, with introduction and notes, by 

T. B. Kudmose-Byown, M. A.. Docteur d’Universite, 

Professor of Romance Languages in the Univer- 

sity of Dublin, New York: Longmans, Green & 

Company, agents for Manchester University Press. 

Cloth. 179 pages. 

This is a recent edition to the Manchester Univer- 
sity Press Modern Language Texts, the French sec- 
tion of work which fs under the general editorship of 
Professor L. E. Kastner. It is the only available 
school edition of atty of Corneille’s early comedies, 
Professor Rudmose-Brown has provided a thorough- 
going introduction of great interest and profound 
scholarship, in which are discussed: Corneille’s early 
comedies, the comedy of the early 17th century, Cor- 
neille’s debt to the pastoral, the Italian pastoral, the 
French pastoral, the comedy after Corneille, Cor- 
neille and the Hotel de Rambouillet, Preciosite in the 
early 17th century, Corneille and Preciosite, and Cor- 
neille and Hardy. The editor has also prepared 
thoroughiy adequate notes, a classified bibliography, 
and an index to the notes. 





HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By C. S. S. 
Higham. Cloth, with maps. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

Nowhere else can there be found tn a single inex- 
pensive text book work for ready reference that tells 
the whole story of European colonization in all parts 
of the world. While the book treats definitely of 
the British Empire in almost every case other Euro- 
pean countries have been involved. We are keenly 
impressed with the opportunity for getting a graphic 
picture of the beginnings of English Colonization in 
the sentimental days of Sir Walter Raleigh and the 
trading venture of the East India Company. The 
modern author has learned how to conserve the time 
of the reader which is well demonstrated in this ac- 
count of the British Empire. e 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 

tions from anyone connected with 

schools or schoo] events in any par 

of the country. Items of more than 

local interest relating to any phase 

ef school work or school adminis- 
ation are acceptable as news. Con- 
ibutions must be signed to secure 
sertion. 





Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 
12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Rutland. 
18-21: Western Division Grand 
Junction. 
20-22: Eastern Division, Denver. 
Colorado Education Association:— 
20-22: Southern Division, Pueblo. 


Executive Secretary, H. B. Smith, 
532 Commonwealth Building, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

$1: Franklin County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Greenfield. 

DECEMBER. 

28-30: Modern Language 
tion of America, Johns 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

28-30: Central Division, ibid., State 
University of Iowa, lowa City. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. The University 
of Minnesota has_ received from the 
Commonwealth Fund of New York 
a grant of $10,000 to be expended by 
Dr. L. V. Koss, professor of Secon- 
dary Education, in making a study of 
the junior-college movement through- 
out the country. 

The agreement between the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and the authorities 
administering the Commonwealth 
Fund provides that Professor Koos 
be released from half his regular 
work during the academic year, 1921- 
22. and that the amount of the subsidy 
be used for traveling expenses, re- 
search assistance. etc. Professor 
Koos plans to make a personal visit 
to most of the existing junior col- 
leges to assist him in evaluating the 
movement and in determining the 
proper lines for its future develop- 
ment. Other aspects of the project 
will be the making of important re- 
lated investigations to be carried on 
as a part of the activity of the Bureau 
of Co-operative Research of the Col- 
lege of Education of the University. 
In the latter portions of the work 
Professor Koos will have the assis- 
tance of P. W- Hutson. formerly 
princinal of the Anoka State High 
School and during the school vear 
just closed a teacher in the Central 
High School of Minneapolis. 


Associa- 
Hopkins 





VERMONT. 
The State Board of Education has 
voted to establish three two-year 


teacher training courses to be located 
ne, Castleton, and Lyndon- 
ville, 

By the will of the late Henry C. 
Ide of St. Johnsbury, $2,000 has been 
left to the St. Johnsburv Academy to 
be known as the Henry Clay Ide fund, 
the income of which is to be for gen- 
eral use of the academy and to raise 
the standard of scholarship. 

The graduation class of the St. 
Johnsbury Academy left a gift of 
$100 as a basis for a fund for a gym- 
nasium. 


WASHINGTON. 
SEATTLE. Nine occupations are 





-}isted below for which specific train- 


ing is given in the high schools of 


this city. Skill is acquired through 
experience on a job. 
1. Stenographer :—Special training 


may be completed at the end of the 
third year, but high school graduation 
is very important. 

2. Typist:—General Clerk; Dicta- 
phone Operator; Calculating Machine 
Operator; these offer opportunities 
for employment but more often func- 
tion in combination. 

3. Bookkeeper :—Special training 
may be completed at the end of the 
third year, but high school graduation 
is very important. 

4, Retail Salesperson: — Special 
training offered in fourth year only. 

5, Journalist :—Offered fourth year 
only in connection with the publica- 
tion of the school paper. Additional 
training at the University is very im- 
portant, but pupils get positions in this 


field after graduation from high 
school. 
6. Draftsman: — Special training 


may be completed at the end of the 
third year: 

7. Machinist :—One. year’s training 
given in high school with Smith- 
Hughes standards accepted in lieu of 
50 per cent of the apprenticeship 
training required for journeyman 
grade. 

&. Pattern Maker. 

9. Wireless Operator: — Training 
may be completed by the end of the 
third year. 

The present building program for 
the Seattle School has not been re- 
cently détermined. Its main features 
were decided upon more than two 
years ago. 

Soon after the last bond issue for 
$4,500,000 was voted, two years ago, 
it appeared that the building costs had 
gone up to such an_ extent that 
scarcely more than half the program 
that formed the basis for the bond 
issue could be carried out. The School 
Board, therefore, decided to use tem- 
porary structures until the cost of 
building should be materially reduced. 

In 1920 there appeared to be an ap- 
preciable reduction in costs and the 
30oard undertook the construction of 
two schools, one an addition to the 
Greenwood School in the northern 
part of the city, and the other a new 
school at Highland Park in the south- 
ern part of the city on the Lake Bur- 
ien car line. These .two_ structures 
have been completed and were occu- 
pied about January 1. 

The original building progre~ 
discussed and _ tentatively agreed 
unon included the following: two 
high schools, one in the northeast 
and one is the eastern part of the 
city additions to Gatewood, Green- 
wood, Ravena, McDonald, John Hav, 
North Queen Anne, Harrison, Brigh- 
ton, and new buildings or new units 
at Interbay. Highland Park, Main 
Street and Dunlap. 

In connection with this program, 
the Board considered favorably, for 
a time, the erection of two ‘»ter- 
mediate (or junior high) schools ac a 
beginning of the development of such 


as 


a form of school organization in 
Seattle. Owing to high building 
costs this plan has been held in 
abevance. 


Of the program outlined above onlv 
two structures have been comnleted. 
Plans are wnder way for the follow- 
ing named buildings. McDonald. Gate- 
wood, John Hav, Brighton, Tntethav, 
North Queen Anne and Harrison. 
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The contract for the erection of the 
new Main Street, now called Bailey 
Gatzert School, consisting . of sixteen 
classrooms, kindergarten and sé} 
assembly room has been let for $109. 
265. The revised contract for the 
Roosevelt High School in the north- 


east part of the city has been let for 
S668 930, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
he re-election of the faculties of 
the West Liberty normal school 
the Concord normal, the Glenville 
normal, the West Virginia collegi- 
ate and the Bluefield colored insti- 
tute was the principal business of 
the state board of education at its 
last meeting. The re-election 


was 
complete with the exception of a 
few resignations, which had been 
accepted by the board. Budgets 
for these schools were also ap- 
proved. 

The board approved the con- 


struction of a gymnasium and the 
establishment of a physical educa- 
tion department at the West Lib- 
erty normal school. 

A bill providing for increases in 
teachers’ salaries was passed by the 
legislature on April 20. 

The bill provides that boards of 
education shall fix the salaries oi 
teachers in accordance with the fol- 
lowing classifications and require- 
ments :— . 

Basic salaries shall be the salaries 
fixed for teachers who are teaching 
their first reguiar term of school. 

Teachers having third grade cer- 
tificates shall receive not less than 
$50 a month; with second grade cer- 
tificates, not less than $65 a month; 
with first grade, secured by exami- 
nation or on credentials. not less 
than $85. An additional $5 a month 
is to be allowed for a short normal 
course, $15, for a full normal course 
or equivalent 

Similar raises are required for 
certain number of years service and 
for college or university work. 

The iocation of nine out of ten 
new normal training high schools, 
authorized by the legislature. was 
decided by the state board of edu- 
cation just before the adjournment 
of its annual meeting. The continu- 
ation of the ten normal training 
high schools already receiving aid, 
was also confirmed by the board. 

The new normal training high 
schools will be located in Beckley, 
Point Pleasant, Bridgenort, East 
Bank, Pine Grove, Hillsboro, Rev- 
enswood and Cairo. The location of 
a normal training department in the 
high school at Burch, Mingo county, 
was decided upon conditionally. 
The tenth new normal high school 
to receive state aid will be located 
later, either in Lincoln or Hardy 
counties. 

The high schools in which nor- 
mal training departments have al- 
ready been established are: Nicho- 
las county high school at Summer- 
ville: Clay county hich school at 
Clav: Tyler county high school at 
Middleborn, and the high schools 
at Sutton, Hinton. Snencer, King- 
wood, Webster Springs, Mount 
Hope and Parsons. 





WISCONSIN. 
MADISON. A grand total of 10,- 
484 different students enrolled in 
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University of Wisconsin during the 675 correspondence students, includ- Tennessee by 32, Massachusetts by 31, 
two semesters of the current year, ing 13,353 men and 5,322 women, who District of Columbia by 28, Okla- 
1920-21, and the 1920 summer session, enrolled with the University Exten- homa by 27 
according to figures recently an-_ sion division. by 25, West Virginia by 24, and 
nounced by the registrar. This total Every state except Rhode Island Mississippi by 20. 
includes 6,318 men and 4,166 women. sent students to the university this Maryland and Utah each sent 18, 
Exactly 6,756 of these students year. The largest number from any Idaho and Washington 16, Louisiana 
were Wisconsin residents, including one state was 965 from _ Illinois. 15, Georgia 13, Alabama 10, Oregon 
4,604 men and 2,152 women. The _ Indiana sent 311, lowa, 307, Missouri, 9, Arkansas and North Carolina, 8, 
number of non-resident students is 234, Michigan, 218, Ohio, 197, Minne- Arizona 7, Florida and Maine 6, 
swelled to the total of 3,728 by the sota, 181, South Dakota, 130, and Connecticut, New Hampshire and 
increased proportion of out-of-state Pennsylvania, 102. Wyoming, 5, Delaware, New Mexico, 
students, during summer session— Of the states which sent less than and Vermont, 4, South Carolina, 3, 
the proportion is much smaller during 100 students, New York led with 96. and Nevada, 1- 
the regular semesters. Kansas was represented by 80, Texas The following is from the Publicity 


, California by 26, Virginia 
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Twenty-four foreign countries sent 
173 students during the current year. 
Not numbered in this total are 18,- 


by 60, Kentucky by 54, North Dakota 
by 53, Nebraska by 51, Montana by 
42, Colorado by 36, New Jersey by 35, 


Committee of the 
ers’ Association :— 
In the state of 


Wisconsin Teach- 


Wisconsin every 
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Institute for Public Service 


High School Students ? 


To show the advantages of high school, the opportunities and rewards 
| opened by high school graduation, you need: 


The talk with boys and girls by Dr. A. E. Winship, which appeared in the 


February 17, 1921, and which many superintendents 
have ordered for distribution. 


Your Money a-n-d Your Life 


| A story for boys, showing why high school boys win. 


Come On, Girls, Let’s Go 


A story of how the high school helps girls. 


These booklets are being distributed to 6th, 7th and 8th grade students by school officials, 
parents associations, civic organiza- 
tions. By reading them students and Re See 
parents are helped to think straight about 
what high school means. Single copies 
roc each; in quantities $5.00 for 100. 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE, 
Dept. “J,’’ 1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York City 
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Boston, Mass,, 2-A Park Street 
‘Now York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Blvd. 


Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


Miss. E. F. FOSTER, ‘Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty-one years of successful experience. 


‘Established 1890 
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year hundreds of teachers give up 
teaching and their places must be 
filled by new people. In most cases 
these will be people without experi- 
ence. There are many places in 
the state that realize the value of an 
experienced teacher. They are will- 
ing to pay what is necessary to secure 
them. This will mean, since there 
will be fewer experienced teachers 
available than there is a demand for, 
that salaries will advance instead of 
decline. Already there is evidence 
that this condition will exist. Do not 
be deceived by ,people who say there 
will be no shortage of teachers. Those 
people do not know what they are 
talking about, or they are willing to 
misrepresent facts. The Publicity 
committee desires to give the public 
the facts. All the evidence indicates 
that the salaries of teachers who have 
had a limited amount of experience 
must be somewhat advanced if they 
are to be retained, until they shall 
have reached the maximum the com- 
munity should pay, or the maximum 
that they can command in the market. 
Inexperienced teachers next year will 
undoubtedly command as_ high - sal- 
aries as are being paid this year- 

If there is a general lowering of 
salaries this year, there will be a fall- 
ing off in the attendance in institu- 
tions for- training teachers. That 
will mean a steadily declining supply 
for qualified teachers. This is not 
guess work—it is a plain statement of 


facts. The committee does not be- 
lieve that the thinking people of Wis- 
consin, that school boards charged 
with the responsibility of administer- 
ing the schools, will adopt a policy 
that will shut off their supply of 
teachers and lower the quality of the 
teaching done in the schools of the 
state of Wisconsin. 

Governor John J. Blaine has signed 
the bill revising the teachers’ retire- 


ment fund law of Wisconsin. The 
law is financed by a one-sixth in- 
crease on income taxes. This rate 
will raise about one million dollars 


annually 


> 


COLLEGE ENDOWMENT. 


Approximately $100,000,000 has 
been donated, mos<ly in small sums, 
to colleges and schools of higher edu- 
cation in an effort to help them carry 
on their work in face of the rapidly 
falling value of the dollar resulting 
from the war, according to data in 
possession of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 

Thousands of college graduates in 
all sections of the country are en- 
gaged in an almost continuous effort 





to increase the productive endow- 
ments of their schools. 
The productive endowment of 


major American colleges now is esti- 
mated to be nearly $600,000,000. In 
1917 it was less than $500,000,000, ac- 
cording to a survey made by the 
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In Palmer, Mass., they made a careful test of the ARLO books three 
a regular part of the school 
In ‘Holyoke they did the same, with the same re- 
as in the other cities, 
every fifth grade child has read ARLO and CLE- 
MATIS and ANITA joins the group this fall. 
tests have been made, and the work is to be enlarged in the fall. 
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The ARLO Books spread about like drops of oil in a dry bearing. 
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Bureau of Education. The 
tive endowment fund 

interest at an average ra 
cent, i 
show. 
_Othcials of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion state that despite the big total of 
benefactions flowing into the coffers 
ot schools and colleges many institu- 
tions are closing each year with a 
deficit, and salaries of teachers and 
protessors are inadequate in view 


produc- 
total earning 
st rate of five per 
iS increasing daily, the records 


er ; of 
the still depreciated purchasing power 
of the dollar. 
More than $150,000,000 a year is 
INE spe 7 ‘ratings ; "a 
cote eee ior operating costs Dy 
olleges. Although the dollar will buy 
only about one-half as much labor or 
vU per cent. as much value in com- 


modities as before the 
costs of colleges have increased only 
slightly since the pre-war period. In 
1917-18 colleges received a total in- 
come (and spent it) of $137,000.00 
according to the records. If additions 
to the productive endowment total are 
considered the total income was about 
$150,000,000, : 

In the view of officials of the Bu- 
reau of Education, American colleges 
need a large annual total of benefac- 
tions which can be added to produc- 
tive endowment funds and invested 
to yield 5 per cent. The total of en- 
dowment funds per student now aver- 
ages about the same three years 
ago. In 1918 the average was $1.22? 
per student, the official investigations 
show. In that year, however, the 
number of students enrolled in col- 
leges was small because the war had 
taken millions of young men abroad. 
Now, however, the enrollment is far 
out of proportion to other vears and 
away above normal. This tends to re- 
duce the average, despite the con- 
stantly increasing size of the total of 
endowment funds resulting from the 
continuous flow of  benefactions to 
the colleges. 


War, operating 


as 


SOME TENDENCIES IN EURO- 
PEAN EDUCATION. 


1. To start the children with lesson 
material found in the concerns of the 
home and neighborhood. 

Clearly this start causes the chil- 
dren to proceed in the direction of 
schools that train for practical call- 
ings. Such early direction in _ the 
school is in harmony with the new de- 
mands of society and the industries 
which have produced the laws for 
practical continuation schools. Such 
laws have been enacted during recent 
years in England, France, Germany, 
and Sweden. While these laws dif- 
fer in important particulars, all aim 


to provide practical instruction for 
young people between 14 and 1& 
years old, under a schedule parallel 


with the work for a livelihood. 

2. To recognize in adult education a 
type which demands its own methods 
and presents its own principles. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduea- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
T. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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It is no longer regarded re-ely as 
a means of making up deficiencies of 
childhood, and it is receiving more 
attention than at any former period 

3. To extend special help to tal- 
ented children. 

The development of exceptional 
talent should not be left to the chance 
that some philanthropist with insieht 
will discover it. A considerable litera- 
ature is being produced in Scandina- 
via and Germany to show how to 
recognize talent. 

4. To accept the Danish folk high 
school as a means of bridging the 
chasm between the universities and 
the people. 

This applies particularly to Ger- 
many. It is an evidence of the new 


democratic educational drift. Edu- 
tors are realizing how far from the 
people the universities are. Either 


the people must be brought to the 
viewpoint of the universities or the 
universities must adopt the views of 
the people. The latter is more likely 
to be the outcome. The admission of 
folk-school teachers to the  uwuniversi- 
ties is a step in that direction. 

STATUS OF LEGISLATION -ON 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Legislation for physical education 
has been enacted in twenty-three 
states, but many of the laws are not 
effective, according to a repsii made 
by Daniel Chase, supervisor of physical 
education for New York State, at the 
National Conference on Physical 
Education in Atlantic City recently. 

Only ten of the states have full- 
time state directors of physical edu- 
cation. State laws recently passed 
have resulted in rapid increase in the 
quantity and improvement in the 
quality of physical education work in 
those states. 


RURAL SCHOOL PLAY- 
GROUNDS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Proper choice, care, and equipment 
of rural school playgrounds is urged 
in a leaflet written by K. Cecil Rich- 
mond, assistant county superintendent 
of public instruction, Shawnee 
County, Kans., and published recently 
by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 

“Unfortunately many schools have 
been located in very poor places,” says 
Mr. Richmond. “Obviously the top or 
the side of a hill does not make a very 
satisfactory playground. Neither does 
rough or stony, swampy or. un- 
drained ground prove satisfactory. 
In the first place, then, the school 
grounds should receive some attention, 
unless perchance the schoolhouse has 
been well located, ‘with good play- 
grounds available.” 

Practical advice is given about 
cleaning, draining, fencing, and plant- 
ing the playground, and about the ar- 
rangement of walks, outbuildings, and 
playground apparatus. Choice of 
apparatus suited to the number, size, 
and needs of pupils enrolled in the 
typical rural school, and methods of 
obtaining money for such equipment 
from the school board and the ¢om- 
munity are discussed. A minimum 
list of equipment for a one-room 
country school and an_ optional. list 
are given. 

The leaflet is entitled “Rural School 
Playgrounds and Equipment.” and is 
listed as Teacher's Leaflet Nor 11, It 
may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, at five cents a copy. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES s s 


6 not at all surprised that 1t was through you that I obtained work,” writes one of 

AM our candidates in sending us her commission on an $1,800 position obtained for her 
without her making an application, solely upon our recommendation. ‘I am surprised not to 
have heard from you ‘ere this,” writes another, who has been registered but a few weeks. But 
agency work does not run in grooves—neither is it done in a haphazard fashion, but according 
to the fitness of the teacher to the place. When we called up a candidate recently and asked 
him to apply for a normal schoo! position NOT reviousiy heard from us. When he did 
he had been registered five weeks and had rear he had a ready response because it 
was the kind of place he wanted. “I am not consulting any other agency.” remarked 


# * 





a 83,000 English teacher in our office last week “I know if the kimd of 
place I want is open it will come to you, and I do not want to bother with any 
other kind.” In consideration of the fundamental principle of our Agency to fit 


en ee ee anal area that Sounee on Senna iEEe tie icapeta aan ane 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency Boulevard, CHICAGO 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 
are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 
an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New Yorks; Symes Bidg., Denver, Cole, 
Peyton Bidg., Spekane, Wash. 








Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° f\th fvenue 


New York 
Becommené@s teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT. Mgr. 


M:RIC4N ::: TEA . introduces to Colleges, 
bey REE E CHERS AGENCY ees te ae 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 








recommends teachers and has filied hun 


Kellogg's Agency Sse 


if you pe 
teacher forany desirable ethos or knew 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS” AGENCY A superior agency for 


306 FIFTH AVENUE *UPEetior people. Wo 
Established 1855 





C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprieters 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 





Between S4th and Sth Streets TeSister only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFoRD, Pros, free to school officials, 








TE find for teachers the kind of position desired and supply § schools 
with the kind of teachers required. Send for enrollment blanks, 
no registration fee charged. 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREA 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW 
Proprietor 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


3246 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Manager 





BOSTON 11, MASS, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachess 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, ( W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chap ! St., Albany, N. Y. 
» | 








e 
We ave unusual facilities for placing 


WINSHIP tc thers in every part of the country 
TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 





Long Dit*tance Telephone 
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What T.CU. Will Do For 


1. You will be naid $50 a month when vou are disabled 
by sickness or accident. } 









2. You will he naid $25.a month for a period of illness 
that does net confine von to the house but keens vou from 
vour work and requires medica] attene nce at least once 
each week 

3. Operation Benefits will be paid von in addition to 
3 other benefits after vour nolicy has been maintained in con- 
tinuous force for one year 

4. Hosnital Benefit—-A 20% increase in monthly sick 


benefits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital 


5 5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- | | 


i i 2 || meal ge 


antined, so that your salary is stopped 


| 
a . . . . . | 
& 6. You may receive instead of monthly indemnities lump | 

indemnities of from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. 


9 


7. It pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, etc., 
ranging from $333 to $1,000, and $1,500 after five years 








Delays Are Dangerous 
Send the Coupon Today 


With thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 


With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in 





























circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- — 
ence with T. C. U. benefits— | 
With well known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational 
field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because 
they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— | 
With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— 
There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” | 
| Ete i eee ee “iy 
| h C : lt FREE INFORMATION COUPON | | | 
eac ers a jlla y | Tothe T. C.U., 441 T.C. U. Bidg., Lincoin, Neb. : 
“ sf | I am interested in knowing about your Protective ; | 
” ; Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of z 
| Underwrit “rs Brn i} 
ade 4) 
| ee . Name. — 
441 T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoln, Neb. | asarese — 
| (This coupon ptaces the sender under no obligatien.) 
Pie ——— : 
































